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THE Seconp Inter-American Conference for Democracy 
and Freedom (IADF) is currently being held in Venezuela 
to set democratic goals for the Quito Conference of the 
Organization of American States scheduled for July in Ecua- 
dor. Timed to coincide with the 150th Anniversary of the 
Declaration of Venezuelan Independence, the Caracas Con- 
ference thereby has added significance in reaffirming the 
resurgence of Venezuelan democracy and the overthrow of 
the Perez Jiminez dictatorship. 

After the formal opening in Caracas, four days of meetings 
will be held in Maracay to discuss the major political, eco- 
nomic, educational and cultural problems which face the 
hemisphere. In the final days, the declaration of objectives 
to be presented to the various American governments at the 
Quito Conference will be formulated. 

The several hundred guests attending represent govern- 
ment, labor, the arts and the academic world, and have been 
selected for their services to and interest in democratic 
ideals and inter-American affairs. Among the speakers will 
be José Figueres, Luis Prieto, Gonzalo Barrios and Vicente 
Saenz. The 30 United States delegates include Francis Grant, 
Charles Porter, Paul Hays, Frank Tennenbaum, Roger Bald- 
win, Executive Editor S. M. Levitas, and several regular NL 
contributors, Adolf A. Berle, Robert Alexander and Clarence 
Senior. 

The IADF is determined that this conference shall not 
become a forum for airing old rancors, grievances and com- 
plaints, but will instead be devoted to constructive action 








and planning. The new decade calls for a program of posi- 
tive democratic ideals with full political, social and economic 
opportunities for the peoples of America if the hemisphere 
is to be immunized against Communism and dictatorship, In 
this regard the IADF hopes to express its profound con- 
fidence in the resilience and inherent strength of the hemi- 
sphere’s democratic forces and ideals, and in their capacity 
to provide social, economic and political well-being for the 
American peoples. 

CENSORSHIP AND NEO-NAzIsM: The March issue of the 
Austrian monthly, Forum, a Congress for Cultural Freedom 
publication, has been seized because of an article in which 
Claus Gatterer analyzes the present-day neo-Nazi move- 
ment in Austria and the various publications which reflect 
its views. Copies were confiscated by plainclothes police. 
men at the magazine’s offices and printing plant. Newsstands 
were not raided, however, and many subscribers had already 
received the issue. 

The seizure was carried out following a complaint by the 
right-wing Fretheitliche Partei Osterreichs (FPO). which 
contended that it had been libeled. The article had reported 
that lower echelons in the FPO were “to some extent infected 
with neo-Nazism.” 

Forum has instituted legal proceedings against the seizure 
and intends to prove in court the accuracy of Gatterer’s 
carefully documented analysis. In exposing the totalitarian 


threat neo-Nazism represents today, the magazine has re- | 


ceived support from democratic opinion in Austria and abroad, 
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Signed contributions do not necessarily represent the 
views of The New Leader. We welcome a variety of uN. 
pini istent with our democratic policy. Un- 
solicited manuscripts’ will not be returned unless ac- 
companied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
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Kenya and the 
Death of Colonialism 


Kenya Africans want political, social and economic equality leading to complete freedom 


NAIROBI 


DECADE AGO the name Kenya 
A meant nothing to many out- 
side Africa and little to some in 
Africa itself. But the postwar period 
has seen the rapid and spectacular 
development of a new world opinion, 
and of a determined and mature 
political consciousness in the colo- 
nies, 

In theory, Britain has for a long 
time maintained that her colonial 
policy was based on the development 
of her possessions in trust for the 
indigenous people until such time as 
they were able to take over. I say, 
“in theory,” since in practice the 
British insist on determining the pace 
of that development, and also in de- 
ciding when these people are ready 
for self-government. It has therefore 
been necessary for the colonial 
peoples to assert their right to self- 
determination. 
idea that is 
dying fast, and the colonial powers, 
through various devices, are hard at 
work trying to put off for as long 
as possible the day of its liquidation. 
Kenya is the last of Britain’s colonies 
in Africa. After World War II, 
Britain was forced out of Egypt and 
in the end gave independence to the 
Sudan. In 1957, Africa’s first do- 
minion was created in Ghana. 

East Africa consists of four units: 
Tanganyika, a Trusteeship territory 
which will achieve self-government 
this September: Zanzibar, a Protec- 
torate under a Sultan; Uganda, a 
Protectorate whose future is decided : 


Colonialism is an 
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Tom Mboya is one of the outstand- 
ing young African leaders and 
spokesmen for a democratic Africa. 
A dedicated trade unionist, he has 
been since 1953 general secretary 
of the Kenya Federation of Labor 
and last year became a member of 
the ICFTU Executive Board. Mboya 
was the first African elected to the 
Kenya Legislative Council in March 
1957, and in December 1958 be- 
came chairman of the All African 
People’s Conference in Accra. 
Though an_ ardent nationalist, 
Mboya is deeply committed to grad- 
ualism, non-violence and freedom. 





and Kenya, the last remaining colony, 
whose political problems are among 
the most challenging in British 
Africa. 

To the outside world Britain pre- 
sents Kenya as a country of primi- 
tives who are happy to go about 
slaughtering their fellow men and 
who rebel against modern science 
and contemporary ways of life and 
religion, reverting to barbarism. | 
want to present a truer picture of 
Kenya, and its political, social and 
economic problems. 

Kenya is part of today’s awakening 
Africa. It is also caught up in the 
stream of nationalism sweeping 
Africa. When studying any part of 
Africa, one must constantly bear in 
mind that it is no longer a dark con- 
tinent of primitive, ignorant people. 

Kenya is an agricultural country 
whose economy is dependent on such 
export crops as coffee, tea, sisal, 
pyrethrum, wattle bark and some 
cotton and maize, as well as hides and 


By Tom Mboya 


skins. The African remains a peasant 
farmer, with ox-drawn plows com- 
monly employed on the soil. One 
important feature in Kenya’s life, 
connected with agricultural develop- 
ment, relates to land tenure. African 
social structure is based in the main 
on tribal units within which there is 
a clan, and below this a family. Some 
tribes own land on a tribal basis, 
others on a clan basis, and only a 
very few have a family identity. 
Socially, members of a tribe regard 
each other as brothers or sisters, 
whatever their actual relationship 
may be. They own and use their land 
and other property, such as cattle, 
communally. 

Although this structure is breaking 
down in some areas, depending on 
the extent to which the money market 
is influential, this communal and 
tribal structure is still dominant in 
many areas, For a long time African 
agricultural and economic activities 
have been based on subsistence needs, 
and there is a high degree of seg- 
mentation in land. 

As in many such countries, land 
represents security, either individual- 
ly or within the context of a family, 
clan or tribal unit. Under such cir- 
cumstances, greater production is not 
necessarily the main or immediate 
objective. African wealth has taken 
the form of cattle, goats and sheep. 
not necessarily for sale and slaughter, 
but for such purposes as dowry pay- 
ments and ceremonial fees. 

The Kenya African is learning, and 
changing fast. In 57 years of contact 








with the modern world, his social 
life has been subject to change and 
his economic structure is more and 
more dependent on a money econ- 
omy. Schemes like the Swynnerton 
Plan are fostering a rapid agricul- 
tural revolution which, when com- 
pleted, will not only replace the 
peasant subsistence producer with a 
market producer, but will also alter 
the social structure, making the 
African an economic individual 
rather than a member of a tribal. 
clan or family unit. 

One cannot discuss African eco- 
nomic and social development with- 
out referring to education, which has 
become most urgent to Africans. Al- 
though there is no compulsory free 
education for Africans, the peasant, 
the laborer and the market woman, 
no matter how ignorant or illiterate, 
as well as the more sophisticated 
clerk or businessman, hold equally 
as a major objective the setting aside 
of at least part of their meager earn- 
ings for the education of their chil- 
dren. 

In the early days education for 
girls lagged behind that given boys, 
as in many poverty-stricken countries 
where women are regarded as social- 
ly inferior. Today, however, educa- 
tion for girls has become at least as 
important as education for boys. The 
African is pressing for more schools, 
technical and vocational institutions 
and universities. Kenya is spending 
about 17 per cent of its budget on 
education. East Africa as a whole is 
served by one University College, at 
Makarere in Uganda, where Kenyan 
students comprise roughly half the 
student body. Kenyan students, some 
on scholarships, are also to be found 
in the United Kingdom and India; 
the United States too has become a 
very important source of university 
education for Kenyans. 

In Kenya itself, the Royal Tech- 
nical College of East Africa has been 
established with a view toward de- 
veloping a_ full-fledged technical 
college at the university level. There 
are also Medical and Public Health 


Training Institutions and a number 


of Technical and Trades Centers. 
Most of this educational activity is 
a postwar development, and although 
an important advance, remains total- 
ly inadequate to meet the rapidly 
growing needs of Africans and the 
country generally, 

One cannot give a complete picture 
of Kenya without dealing with the 
position of the white settlement of 
approximately 60,000 as compared 
with 6 million Africans. In addition, 
there is an East Indian population 
of 150,000 and an Arab population 
of 25,000. 

White settlers claim that their only 
reason for coming to East Africa 
was to stamp out the Arab slave trade 
and to help develop Africa. This is 
a rationalization current among all 
white settlers in Africa. The truth, 
however, is that the white man came 
to Kenya and East Africa to find a 
new home and better himself. 

Today, land remains the chief bone 
of contention in Kenya politics. Men- 
tioning this issue raises tempers on 
both sides. Following earlier policies, 
the British Government set aside 
some 13,000 square miles of land 
exclusively for white settlers. Under 
an Order-in-Council, not only are 
non-Europeans refused ownership of 
land in this area—commonly known 
as the “White Highlands”—but they 
aren’t even allowed to manage it or 
become sub-tenants of white owners. 
Here the white settlers own land on 
999-year leases, or on free hold. This 
is the best and most fertile land in 
the country. The African who works 
or lives on this land is a squatter, 
never a landowner. Of the 60,000 
Europeans in Kenya only some 10,- 
000 actually live in the “White High- 
lands” ; 


engaged in commerce, industry or 


the rest are in urban areas, 


administration. Not only do Euro- 
peans own large tracts of land, but 
there is vacant land which awaits 
new European settlers. 

Contrast this situation with that 
facing the 6 million Africans who 
must live in reserves or land units 
52.000 square 
miles, some of which is dry scrub 


of approximately 















land. Here, on what is known as 
“Crown Land,” the African is 3 keg 
temporary tenant at the will of the . 
Crown. He can be moved from place - 
to place without notice or withou §@ “ 
consent, and he has neither legal title e 
nor legal rights. Despite African pro. ns 
tests at these injustices, the British : 
Government has refused to rectify . 
them. Thus, land remains the most - 
sensitive political issue. 6 
The concept of European suprema. , 
cy is gradually changing, though rs 
most European leaders continue to 
believe in European domination. Dis. ee 
crimination is still practiced under Ne 
the pretense that the African lacks - 
experience, or would be helpless with- ri | 
out the tutorial role of the British, " 
The African may grow only 100 trees = 
of coffee initially, and must obtain a 
permit before he can enlarge his : 
plantation. Denied the right to own 
land, the African is told that because ss 
he lacks security he cannot avail him- aa 
self of loan and credit facilities. th 
Socially, the African once was the ae 
subject of discrimination in public “ 
places and was generally treated with str 
contempt and ridicule. Today, the F ,, 
color bar in hotels, shops, post of § 
fices, cinemas and public transporta: J 7) 
tion has either completely disap § 4, 
peared or is on its way out. However, eq 
the Government still maintains a Er 
policy of discrimination in schools 7 
and hospitals and, in urban areas, in), 
housing and residence. Despite the F ,, 
introduction of non-racial wages, po 
salaries and conditions of employ: a In 
ment in the civil service, there is 7 ta 
still discrimination in employment § 4, 
and promotion opportunities. Gen- 3 ws 
erally, however, the situation is more Fy, 
hopeful and the future brighter. ed 
Politically, Kenya’s development | ap 
has seen a wavering and undecided § of 


British Government and an extremist 7 le 
t 


& 


European settler community attempt: 7 
ing to establish a permanent Eure fl 


The : ac 


pean-dominated government. 
Asians have agitated for their rights 
and demanded the creation of 4 
common voters’ roll. While this de @ 4 
mand was denied, the Asians T& @ ¢ 
ceived direct representation in the B hy, 
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legislature. The Africans were given 
only a token representation in 1946. 
In 1952, whereas 6 million Africans 
were represented by six nominated 
members, 60,000 Europeans were rep- 
resented by 14 directly elected mem- 
bers, 150,000 Asians by six directly 
elected members, and the 25,000 
Arabs by one elected and one nomi- 
nated member. 

This was the situation in 1952 
when, due to Mau Mau violence, the 
Government declared a state of emer- 
gency, which has cost the country 
over 3,000 lives, and many more 
wounded. Arrest and detention with- 
out trial resulted in the mass dep- 
rivation of freedom and liberty for 
over 400,000 persons, leaving many 
innocent women and children without 
support or means of livelihood. 

The situation since then has im- 
proved considerably. There is no 
longer any active fighting. Detention 
camps are gradually emptying, and 
the country is reverting to peaceful 
conditions, But many of us continue 
to ask whether this costly and de- 
structive emergency was necessary 
to awaken the British and the settlers 
to the realities of African aspirations. 
The Kenya African desired, and still 
desires, political, social and economic 
equality leading to complete political 
freedom. 

Since 1952, in addition to eco- 
nomic and social developments, Ken- 
ya has passed through a series of 
political and constitutional changes. 
In 1954 Oliver Lyttelton, then Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, decided 
that Africans should be allowed to 
return representatives to the legisla- 
ture by direct’ vote, and recommend- 
ed that a one-man commission be 
appointed to examine the best means 
of selecting African members of the 
legislature. 

In 1955 the one-man commission 
recommended, and the Government 
accepted, a qualitative, multiple-vote 
franchise for Africans. Under this 
system 400,000 Africans 
age, property, public service and edu- 
cational qualifications became eligi- 
ble to vote: in March 1957, Africans 


meeting 


April 25, 1960 


in Kenya went to the polls for the 
first time. Later African representa- 
tion was increased by two. 

As their first act, the eight newly 
elected members condemned the Con- 
stitution and demanded an immediate 


increase in African representation 
from eight to 14 members, bringing 
Africans into parity with Europeans. 
The same Constitution granted Euro- 
peans four ministers as against two 
for the 


for the Africans and two 


MAU MAU WARNING: SITUATION HAS 
IMPROVED CONSIDERABLY SINCE ‘52 


African members re- 


Constitution. In 


The 
jected the new 
March 1958 another election 
held in Kenya. The African electorate 
returned six new members, pledged 
to join their eight colleagues in the 
fight against the new Constitution. 
The African 
clined to accept the two ministerial 
offices and the two assistant Minister- 


Asians. 


was 


members have de- 


ships reserved for their community. 
Today Kenya is facing a political and 
constitutional crisis. The European 
settlers cling desperately to domina- 
tion in the Government, the sanctity 
of the “White Highlands” and sepa- 
rate schools, even though awakening 
Africa has no room for such obsolete 
concepts. 

African nationalism in Kenva is 
part of a general African awakening. 
There is no longer any hope for 





permanent European settler domina- 
tion in Kenya or any other part of 
East Africa. Pan-Africanism is grow- 
ing, and with this growth there is 
emerging a more mature and deter- 
mined African nationalist movement. 
World opinion is becoming increas- 
ingly sensitive to colonialism, and 
whether Britain likes it or not, the 
days of her rule are numbered. 
One of the outstanding questions 
in Africa is the future of the so-called 
multi-racial areas. The African rep- 
resentatives in Kenya have made it 
clear that whereas they will not com- 
promise in their determination to free 
Kenya of colonial rule and European 
settler domination, they do not advo- 
cate the eviction of Europeans or 
Asians from Kenya, providing those 
who wish to remain accept complete 
equality for all citizens and respect 
Government rule. The African mem- 
bers have also stated that Kenya is 
primarily an African country and as 
such the Government will be African. 
To my mind, the question is not 
whether will 
triumph over colonialism and Euro- 


African nationalism 


pean settler domination, but how 
and when Africans will attain their 
goal of self-determination and free- 
dom. 

Nineteen Sixty represents a new 
era. In addition to the nine inde- 
pendent states, six more will gain 
this status. There are a few coun- 
tries which will advance to internal 
self-rule. Africa is entering a decade 
that will see the end of colonialism. 
Those engaged in the ideological 
battle between Communism and de- 
mocracy want to know which way 
Africa will turn. Africa has fought 
for freedom, and therefore cannot be 
neutral where freedom or human 
rights are concerned. 

Africa must be vigilant. It does 
not wish to exchange one form of 
colonialism for another. Those who 
believe in democracy must not en- 
gage in a negative struggle. They 
should aid Africa in removing the 
which the 


foundations of freedom and democ- 


conditions undermine 


racy, 
©1960—IFS 











BOHN 


a book about the 
poets and the birds. | suppose | 
could begin with Homer, but being 
fundamentally opposed to labor of 


F I HAD nothing else to do, I 
write 


would 


any sort, my impulse is to jump to 
the conclusion that Geoffrey Chaucer 
would furnish the natural starting 
point. He was, after all, our first 
great English poet and in virtually 
every way he was tops. He pictured 
this palpitating world in as lovely 
other 
words and music. The greater sophis- 


a fashion as any master of 
tication of later writers seems not to 
have given them any advantage over 
him: Chaucer found it perfectly na- 
tural to picture men and women 
living cheerful lives among birds and 
flowers. His smale fowles making 
melodye may not have been bound 
on a pilgrimage to Canterbury, but 
they had much to do with cheering 
up the merry company which set 
forth from the Tabard Inn, 
Shakespeare, too, must have had a 
sharp ear for the songs of larks, 
nightingales and every other sort of 
tuneful winged creature, for time and 
again he used them to set his scene 
or furnish symbols of beauty and 
cheer. For him the lark forever sang 
at heaven’s gate. And Shelley, the 
most melodious and inspiring of our 
later poets, thought of our aerial 
songsters as his chief teachers and 
inspiration, He called on the skylark 
to inspire him with gladness and 
harmonious madness. Keats thought 
of his nightingale as instructor: “No 
hungry generations tread thee down.” 
All these supreme 
sidered birds chiefly as music-makers, 


lyricists con- 


and did most to celebrate their part 


‘THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Thrushes, Larks 
and Nightingales 





in the lives of us comparatively earth- 
bound humans. 

I have no skylark and no nightin- 
gale in my garden, but there are 
tuneful songsters aplenty. Our white- 
throated sparrow surely sings one 
of the sweetest, most heart-searching 
lyrics, This year he remained with 
us practically all winter long and be- 
gan to sing in the deep cold of Feb- 
ruary. Now that spring has really 
come, he starts his roundelay before 
the scattered. Our 
richest and most varied musician is 


dark has been 


the thrush, who has not yet arrived 
for his 1960 concert season. But any 
evening now his notes will rise from 
the deep woods, and [ shall continue 
my old argument: “Yes, you are 
quite right; we Americans have no 
skylark and no nightingale. But we 
need not envy anyone; we have our 
thrushes.” 

It is exasperating to be so close 
to all of these different birds and 
have so little real knowledge of them 
and so little satisfactory contact with 
them. Now and then | read an article 
about bird the 
tiniest of them, the hummingbirds. 
make the long flight over the Gulf of 
Mexico to their home in 
Brazil. What an engine they must 
have! I have had explained to me 
various theories about how they find 


migrations. Even 


winter 


their way for thousands of miles. 
the only recent 
masters of flight, find their way over 
land and sea without assistance from 
their elders. 


Even fledglings, 


One observation about this migra- 
tion business I can make on my own 
authority. Within my time there have 
been considerable changes in bird 





tourists. Birds are not as unvariable 
and automatic as people have thought, 
Robins 
north in summer and stay farther 
north in winter than they used to do, 
We now have these handsome and 
lively visitors with us during the 
summer well north in Ohio and 
Delaware. 

The thing about birds which chiefly 
fascinates me is the problem about 
their memories. As | dig in my 


and cardinals vo 


garden, | am often accompanied by 
a pair of busty robins. Now and then 
I turn up a fat worm or some other 
inviting morsel and my _ winged 
friends, keeping as near as they dare 
and never missing a trick, manage 
to gobble up a_ substantial meal. 
What puzzles me is the identity of 
these sharp little operators. For years 
I have been followed up and down 
the garden rows by two hearty feed- 
ers who look forever the same. They 
may well be the very same birds year 
after year. Perhaps they recall this 
little patch of ground where they 
fared well in the past and have every 
reason to believe they will be treated 
well in the future. Often they seem 
to be eyeing me with a knowing look. 
From time to time they chirp little 
remarks which JI, having 
learned robin language, fail to under- 
stand. So there we are, the robins 
and I, day after day, vear after year 
—all of us talking and no one under- 


never 


standing a word. 

Keats imagined his nightingale was 
heard in ancient times by emperor 
and clown, or by Ruth amid the 
alien corn. | think of my cight or 
10 sorts of birds and of my squirrels 
and rabbits as going back much 


further than that. Their ancestors 0¢- | 


cupied this wide continent long be- 
fore any Indians, or any sort of 
humans, came this way. It was their 
place long before it was ours. But 
they have no cause to object to us 
as impudent intruders. There are 
many more of them new than there 
Our 
advance has greatly increased theit 
supply of food. Their songs may 
be in the nature of payment. 


were in more primitive days. 
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By Walter Reuther 


MERICA’S ECONOMY: 
FAILURE AND POTENTIAL 


UR COUNTRY is failing to meas- 
... up to its economic oppor- 
tunities at home and failing to re- 
spond to the economic challenge that 
faces us abroad. At home we see 
the paradox of a great backlog of 
unmet needs, both public and private, 
side by side with the highest plateau 
of unemployment during any so- 
called “recovery” year of the post- 
war period, Abroad, at a time when 
emphasis in the world contest is shift- 
ing increasingly to the economic 
sphere, the economic power of the 
Soviet Union is growing rapidly, 
while our own economic growth is 
lagging far behind. 

Business today is in a state of 
climaxing a shaky 
which threatens to be 
nothing more than a period between 
two recessions, A recession in 1961, 
if not earlier, is already being gen- 


jitters, very 


“hoom” 


erally predicted by economists. If we 
permit a recession to develop, it 
might be the sharpest and deepest we 
have experienced since the 1930s. 
So far, our postwar experience has 
been that each recession has cut more 
deeply than the one before. 

The fact is that in recent years our 
economy has failed to make any sub- 
stantial progress. Economic growth 
has barely managed to keep ahead 
of the rate of population increase. 
Unemployment has risen and there 
have been considerable amounts of 
idle productive capacity. The great 
increases in output per man-hour of 
work, which have been made pos- 
sible throuch technological progress, 
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have not been reflected as they could 
be in expanding production and jobs, 
but to a substantial extent have re- 
sulted in spreading unemployment. 

The economy never fully recovered 
from the 1954 recession, The number 
of unemployed rose from 3.1] per 
cent of the labor force in 1951-53 to 
4.3 per cent in 1955-57—indicating 
the economy’s failure, after the 1954 
recession, to create a sufficient num- 
ber of new jobs. And since the 1958 
recession, unemployment has failed 
to decline to pre-recession levels. In 
the past several months, the average 
number of jobless has been over 5 
per cent of the labor force—con- 
siderably greater than it had been 
prior to the 1958 recession. 


For the second time within the 
brief lifetime of the present Ad- 
ministration, we have moved out of 
a recession into a “recovery” that is 
no true recovery at all. Moreover, the 
signs clearly portend that unless 
there are vigorous and immediate 
changes made in our national eco- 
nomic policies, we shall soon be 
staggering into another recession. 

Why have the policies of the cur- 
rent Administration failed so misera- 
bly to maintain the economic health 
of our nation? 

Primarily, the Administration’s 
policies have been doomed to failure 
because they have been based on fear 
of or hostility to the forces which are 
vital to balanced growth, 

The basic essential for growth in 
our economy is a steadily increasing 
demand for goods and services. But 
this Administration has interpreted 
every expansion of demand as a 
threat of inflation, something to be 
curbed by Federal policies rather 
than stimulated and encouraged. In 
the name of fighting a non-existent 
runaway inflation, the economy has 
been squeezed by restrictive policies 
in recent months, despite continuing 
high levels of unemployment and per- 
sistent idle productive capacity. 

These are the same policies that 
have produced two recessions in the 
past seven years and have dangerous- 
ly cut down America’s average rate 
of economic growth from 4.7 per cent 
a year in 1947-53 to 2.3 per cent a 
year in 1953-59, while the volume 
of total production in the Soviet 











Union has risen 6-7 per cent a 
year. After accounting for a growing 
population, per capita total produc- 
tion in the United States has been 
squeezed from an average growth 
rate of 3 per cent a year in 1947-53 
to only .6 per cent a year in 1953- 
59—merely one-seventh the rate of 
the Soviet Union. 

The 
growth, in the name of combating 
the phantom of runaway inflation, 
centers around the following mis- 


assault against economic 


guided policies: tight money and 
high interest rates, restrictive Federal 
budgets, unbalanced tax policies 
which _ bring benefits to 
wealthy families and corporations 


special 


and a stepped-up attack by parts of 
the business community on trade 
unions and collective bargaining. 

These policies, in combination, 
have meant a continuing curb of the 
rise of sales, production and jobs. 
They have meant curbs on the private 
economy, which accounts for the sale 
of 80 per cent of the nation’s total 
production, and a lack of balance 
between the economy’s improving 
ability to produce and its lagging 
ability to consume. They have meant 
curbs on Government spending, al- 
though there is great need for im- 
provements in national defense and 
public services, as well as for a 
rapidly rising demand for goods and 
services. 

These policies must be reversed 
swiftly, Our potential for growth is 
greater than ever before. The vast 
steps forward in science and _tech- 
nology which have been achieved 
since World War II could help us 
to build an economy of abundance 
for the first time in human history. 
We have at hand the physical means 
and the technical skills to make this 
age-old dream of abundance come 
true. What we have lacked is leader- 
ship—with the vision to recognize 
the possibilities before us. 


The outlook for 1960. Madison 
Avenue told us for many months 
that the new decade will be “The 
Golden Sixties.” But by the middle 


of February this “boom” began to 
falter. Sales, production and incomes 
rose rapidly between November and 
February, as business rebuilt inven- 
tories of steel, steel products and 
autos which were reduced during the 
steel strike. Despite this rise of eco- 
nomic activities, the number of non- 
farm wage and salary jobs in Feb- 
ruary was less than 1 per cent 
greater than in July 1957. before 
the last recession started. 

Long before anything approaching 
full employment could be attained, 
the Government applied stringent 
curbs on economic progress. In early 
1960, the money supply was tighter 
than at any time since the late 1920s. 
With the Federal Reserve System’s 
re-discount rate at 4 per cent and 
the prime interest rate for the best 
credit risks at 5 per cent, interest 
rates for home-buyers, small business- 
men, farmers and consumers general- 
ly were 5.5 per cent, 6 per cent, 7 
per cent or higher. 

The tight-money policy had _al- 
ready brought a slump in home build- 
ing in 1959. New housing declined 
from a yearly rate of 1.4 million early 
last year to 1.2 million in the October- 
December quarter, and it is ex- 
pected to decline further in 1960. 
Construction programs of many state 
and local governments are being cur- 
tailed or postponed because borrow- 
ing has become too expensive. 

Farm investments in construction 
and new equipment will probably 
slip in 1960 as a result of the com- 
bined effect of tight money and de- 
clining farm incomes. If the tight- 
money squeeze continues, it will grad- 
ually curb the purchases of small 
businessmen, farmers and consumers. 
An increasing number of economic 
activities may be curtailed at about 
the same time that the inventory 
build-up ends, 

In addition, the Administration has 
insisted on producing a budget sur- 
plus in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1961. That means the Govern- 
ment will be taking in more money 
than it spends. It means, too, a fur- 
ther discouragement of the rise of 









sales, production and jobs at a time 
when additional public services, gs 
well as rising job opportunities, are 
needed. 

An early end to the inventory | 
build-up can be seen in steel and 
auto industry reports. At the star ; 
of 1960, steel industry leaders te. | 
ported that they expected the indus. ¥ 
try to produce about 70 million tons § 
in the first half of the year, with 
operations at approximately 93 per 
cent of the industry’s capacity to 
produce; and in the second half of 
the year about 60 million tons, with 
operations at approximately 80 per 











cent of capacity. Steel inventories, 
however, increased at a very rapid 
rate in December and January and 
production schedules are being eased 





earlier than expected. Steel industry | 

spokesmen have already 

their forecasts for 1960. 
As the new year started, the auto | 


trimmed | 






industry scheduled the production of 
2.2 million passenger cars in the | 
January-March quarter. The most 
optimistic industry leaders, however, 
who expected auto sales to be about 
7 million in 1960, included ap- 
proximately 500,000 imports. The 
January-March production schedules, 
therefore, were not expected to be e 
maintained through the year. But 
production soared, while sales lagged [ 


and auto inventories became the © 


greatest on record, As a result, cut- 
k 


v 
: 


backs of auto production schedules 








started in February and _ industry 
spokesmen are reducing their 1960 
sales anticipations. : 

With the inventory build-up al 7 
ready beginning to ease and with 
home building in a slump, what other © 
economic factors can be expected to 2 


& 
e 






4 


carry economic activities forward to 
the end of 1960? 


Consumer buying has risen, but | 


4 
" 
{ 
> 

3 
d 









not as fast as most businessmen had 





expected. A rapid rise of consumer © 
buying throughout the year is far 
from assured. Production cutbacks in Q 
February have already resulted in] 
Additional cut 
build-up § 


tapers off, will mean lower incomes 






reduced earnings. 





backs, as the inventory 
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for hundreds of thousands of work- 
ers. 

Furthermore, the increase of con- 
sumer credit, which supported a con- 
siderable portion of the rise of con- 
sumer spending in the past year, may 
begin to taper off in the months 
ahead. Outstanding installment credit 
rose by a record $5.4 billion between 
December 1958 and December 1959. 
It cannot be expected to rise at any- 
thing like that pace indefinitely. In- 
stallment buying may taper off at 
about the same time that inventory 
build-up ends. Such a development 
would mean a slackening of con- 
sumer buying of expensive hard 
goods when other economic activities 
are slowing down, unless there is a 
substantial rise of buving power. 

Are there other economic forces 
that can be expected to boost 
sales, production, incomes and jobs 
through the year, in order to offset 
the end of the inventory build-up? 

Little if any push to economic 
activities is expected from Federal 
Government expenditures. State and 
local government spending is sched- 
uled to continue to rise through 1960. 
Total government outlays—Federal, 
state and local—will rise during the 
but 


greatly, to the nation’s total demand 


year. adding somewhat, not 
for goods and services. 

Business investments in new plant 
and equipment—particularly the in- 
vestments of large corporations—are 
expected to rise 14 per cent in 1960, 
according to Government 
estimates. The large corporations, 
with their huge financial resources 
and great cash flow, are immune to 


recent 


early effects of a tight-money squeeze. 
These investments, with an emphasis 
on cost-reducing automatic and semi- 
automatic equipment, will probably 
continue to rise during the year, 
adding to the demand for goods and 
services. On the basis of present 
trends, therefore, most lines of eco- 
nomic activity will be rising slowly 
or declining after the early months 
of the year, except for the invest- 
ments of large corporations in new 
plants and equipment. 
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The restrictive squeeze on eco- 
nomic growth is making itself felt 
now, as it did in 1956 and early 
1957, before the last recession—by 
curbing the rise of spending of most 
private groups and state and local 
governments, while the obsession with 
budget balancing curbs Federal ex- 
penditures, In the meantime, indus- 
try’s capacity to produce more goods 
much more efficiently is expected to 
continue to slowly—as new 
equipment is added and old equip- 
ment is replaced—while sales and 
new orders for goods may be lagging 
or beginning to fall. 

Thus, after the early months of 
1960 the economy appears to be 
headed for a decided slackening in 
the rise of sales, production, incomes 
and jobs, and for a widening gap 
between productive capacity and 
sales. It is for these reasons that 
many 
university economists predict a re- 
cession in 1961, if not earlier. Wil- 
liam F. Butler, vice president of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank, for example. 
recently told the American Petroleum 
Institute to “watch with increasing 
vigilance for signs of the next re- 
cession as we move through 1960 and 
into 1961.” 


rise 


conservative business and 


Policies to sustain growth through 
1960. If the economy is to continue 
to expand through 1960 and avoid a 
recession, dynamic programs to sus- 
tain economic growth and to meet 
national needs are required quickly. 

I would suggest the following: 

e The policy of tight money and 
high interest rates must be halted. 
An adequate money supply and lower 
interest rates on loans must be pro- 
vided to encourage maximum produc- 
tion and employment. 

© National needs must be met by 
expanded and comprehensive Federal 
of direct 
sistance, grants-in-aid to states and 
local and 
low-interest loans to improve such 
public services as education, health, 
community facilities, urban redevel- 


programs financial as- 


governments long-term, 


opment, low- and middle-income 


housing, the conservation and de- 
velopment of natural resources. De- 
fense expenditures must also be 
raised, if necessary. 

e A revision of the Federal tax 
structure is required to provide more 
equitable and balanced means for 
raising needed Federal 
Loopholes in the tax structure that 
permit special privileges for wealthy 
people and corporations should be 
eliminated. The tax burden on low- 
and middle-income families should 


revenues. 


be reduced. 

@ Federal Government assistance 
for the increasing number of eco- 
nomically distressed communities is 
essential—to attract businesses to es- 
tablish new operations in such areas, 
to retain workers in new skills, and 
to assist businesses in such com- 
munities to change their production 
for markets that are expanding. 

@ The Social Security Act should 
be amended to provide increased 
benefits and hospital and medical 
care protection to those who are 
eligible for old-age and survivors’ 
insurance. 

e Continuing 
wages and salaries are needed, par- 
ticularly for low-wage workers. The 


improvements — in 


buying power of a factory worker’s 
average straight-time hourly earn- 
ings has slowed down to an increase 
of only 1.6 per cent a year in the 
period 1956-59, from a pace of 3.3 
per cent a year in 1953-56. Wage 
and salary increases are needed, The 
Fair Labor Standards Act should be 
amended to extend that law’s cover- 
age to millions of unprotected low- 
wage workers and to raise the Fed- 
eral minimum wage to $1.25 an hour. 

Along with growth programs the 
country needs counter-recessionary 
programs, It is unprepared at present 
to counter a recession if one occurs, 
since it has at hand only inadequate 
tools. We should move without delay 
to adopt measures designed to 
minimize the impact and shorten the 
duration of further declines in eco- 
nomic activity. Here are some of the 
steps that I think should be taken 


in this area: 





e The unemployment insurance 
system, which offset approximately 
one-fifth to a quarter of the decline 
of total wage and salary payments 
during the last recession, should be 
improved. The adoption of Federal 
standards to increase benefit levels 
and the duration of unemployment 
insurance payments would aid unem- 
ployed workers and their families 
and improve the counter-recessionary 
effect of unemployment insurance. 

e A comprehensive, national shelf 
of public works programs should be 
established now, to be put into op- 
eration promptly when a recession 
starts, Such quick action, at the be- 
ginning of a general decline, would 
stimulate the demand for construc- 
tion materials and heavy goods when 
those industries would be weakening, 
and it would increase employment op- 
portunities. 

e All plans for new public facili- 
ties, such as government buildings 
and post offices, should be examined 
to determine which of them are most 
readily available for prompt action. 
Planning, blueprinting and land pur- 
chases for such programs should be 
done before a recession starts. Fed- 
eral technical aid should also be made 
available to the states and local gov- 
ernments to establish shelves of pub- 
lic works programs there. Provision 
should be made for long-term, low- 
interest loans to help execute such 
projects at the state and local level. 

Such measures to strengthen the 
economy are needed, whether or not 
one believes that a general economic 
decline may occur within the near 
They adopted 


promptly, in view of present trends. 


future. should be 


We can achieve abundance. 


America has the human resources, 
the skills and ingenuity, the produc- 
tive power and the democratic tradi- 
of economic 


abundance and freedom. Despite the 


tions for a_ society 
slowdown of economic growth in the 
past six years, output per man-hour 
of work in the postwar period has 
risen faster than in earlier periods. 


According to the U.S. Department 


10 


of Labor, productivity rose by an 
average yearly rate of 3.5 per cent 
between 1947 and 1958. Fuller utili- 
zation of the nation’s productive 
capacity means that output per man- 
hour of work can rise at an average 
pace of 4 per cent or more a year 
in the period ahead, 

Growth of the nation’s labor force, 
as well as its productivity, is speed- 
ing up. We are now 20 years past 
the date when the birth rate began 
to rise. More and more young people 
are entering the job markets. 

Last year, there were 69.4 million 
people in the labor force—at work 
or looking for jobs. According to 
the Labor Department, the labor 
force is expected to grow by about 
1.2 million a year between 1960 and 
1965—an average yearly rise of ap- 
proximately 1.5 per cent. In_ the 
following five years, between 1965- 
70, the Labor Department expects the 
labor force to expand by 1.4 million 
a year or an average rate of about 
1.75 per cent a year. 

An accelerating pace of advancing 
output per man-hour of work at an 
average yearly rate of 4 per cent or 
more, plus a stepped-up rate of labor 
force growth of 1.5 per cent to 1.75 
per cent a year, makes it entirely 
feasible for the nation’s total produc- 
tion of goods and services to rise at 
an average annual pace of 5 per cent. 

In fact, the combination of ac- 
celerated productivity and a growing 
labor force will enable us to achieve 
a 5 per cent growth rate even as we 
progress in reducing annual hours 
of work employed person, 
through lengthened 
creased number 


per 
vacations, in- 
of holidays 
shortened work weeks. 

Thus, the decade of the 1960s can 


indeed be golden, if we, as a nation. 


and 


and material re- 
sources, A 5 per cent average yearly 
pace of economic growth will enable 
us to wipe out the remaining pockets 


use our human 


of poverty and economic distress, 
while we improve living standards 
generally. At the same time, it will 
enable us to make vast strides in 
improving public services and nation- 





al defense, and to provide more ade. 
quate development funds to aid the 
less-developed nations of the world 
to advance in freedom. 
Accelerating advances in both our 
productivity potential and the size 
of our labor force makes a 5 per cent 
economic growth rate not only feasi- 
ble but urgently necessary. With a 
step-up in both productivity and the 
labor force, continuation of a snail’s 
pace of economic growth in the 1960s 
will mean a continuing rise of unem- 
ployment and mounting social and 
economic problems. Continued Gov- 
ernment efforts to suppress economic 
growth in the years ahead can re. 
national 
troubles, both at home and abroad. 
America needs a much faster rate 
of economic growth than in the past 
six years—to provide the extra mar- 


sult only in_ increasing 


gin for adequate national defense, 
public services for a growing popu- 
lation, social and economic adjust- 
ments to automation and rapid tech- 
nological change, the elimination of 
poverty and economic and technical 
aid for the less-developed, uncom- 
mitted nations of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. 

Balanced economic growth of 5 
per cent a year and full employment 
should be established as the goal of 
national economic policy. At the be: 


ginning of each year, the President's © 
Council of Economic Advisers should 7 


present to Congress and the American 
people the objectives and_ policy 


guidelines that should be sought, in [ 


each major group of economic ac- 


tivities, to sustain balanced economic © 
expansion of 5 per cent a year and | 


full employment. 


No nation is better equipped to a 
meet the new and challenging re 7 
sponsibilities that have been thrust 7 
upon us as the major power of the 4 
free world. We must face up, how- & 
ever, to our national responsibilities z 
in the second half of the 20th cen © 
tury. What we need most of all isa 7 
decisive change to national policies | 








that are firmly rooted in an optimis j 


tic faith in America’s ability to solve 
its many problems. 
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A 50-year collaborative effort in Afro-Asian 


Toward a 


Cultural Marshall Plan 


INCE THE SOVIET Union launched 
Si first sputnik in 1957, a great 
deal has been said and written about 
the pressing need for as many highly 
trained and educated people as this 
country can produce. However, less 
emphasis has been placed on the fact 
that this is a global as well as a 
national need. The newly independ- 
ent nations in Asia, Africa, and the 
Near East, as well as the underde- 
veloped countries of Latin America, 
are breaking away from the past. 
They are unwilling to become poorer 
and poorer relative to our increasing 
riches. What Soviet Russia has 
achieved since the October Revolu- 
tion of 1917 has not been lost on 
them, and once noticed, they too will 
essay the change. The rapid accelera- 
tion of this change can be seen on 
the whole continent of Africa, in the 
Near East, and in Southeast Asia. 
China, in the hard core of the Com- 
munist world, is being carefully 
watched in every one of these new 
countries, 

Sir C. P. Snow described the 
situation quite graphically in his 
1959 Rede Lecture. The requirements 
for the extension of the scientific 
revolution on a world scale, he said, 
are twofold: capital, and “after 
capital, as important as capital, is 
trained men. . . . That is the size of 
the problem. An immense capital out- 
lay, an immense investment in men, 


es 





Sik HucH Taytor is president of the 
Woodrow Wilson National F ellowship 
Foundation and former Dean of the 
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both scientists and linguists, most 
of whom the West does not yet 
possess, with rewards negligible in 
the short term, apart from doing the 
job, and in the long term most un- 
certain.” And, he continued, “There 
are only two sources [from which 
these requirements can be met]. One 
is the West, which means mainly the 
U.S. The other is the Soviet Union. 
... For, though I don’t know how 
we can do what we need to do, or 
whether we shall do anything at all, 
I do know this: that if we don’t do 
it, the Communist countries will in 
time. They will do it at great cost to 
themselves and others, but they will 
do it. If that is how it turns out, we 
shall have failed both practically and 
morally. . History is merciless 
to failure.” 

In 1958, at a world congress of 
Pax Romana in Vienna, I met a 
professor from Ghana who was 
spending a sabbatical year in West- 
ern Europe. He had been invited to 
visit Moscow and had accepted. The 
most vivid impression made upon 
him during his visit was that those 
who received him in Moscow spoke 
his own Ghana dialect. The Russian 
Embassy in Ghana was to have a 
complement of 30 men, a requirement 
for their selection being facility in 
the languages of Ghana and one 
other special educational, technical 
or engineering competence, all 30 
to form a corps of cultural attachés 
in the Embassy. 

Are we preparing to match such 
efforts? At the moment, the evidence 
seems to indicate that we are not. 


nations can save freedom 


It has been said that only 10 per 
cent of the U.S. foreign officers serv- 
ing abroad could, very recently, 
speak the language of the countries 
to which they were sent. Further- 
more, from the standpoint of the 
future this may be even more alarm- 
ing: Only eight per cent of the more 
than 1200 students recently appointed 
to Woodrow Wilson National Fellow- 
ships for the academic year 1960-61 
will study foreign languages. 

To summarize the argument thus 
far it might be well to recall the 
words of Thomas Edison, “There’s 
a way to do it better—find it!” We 
need men and women educated to 
the limit of their own native abilities. 
We shall need them in huge numbers, 
for the national needs of a country 
such as this, as well as for the poorer 
countries of the world, to whom we 
must be neighbors or others will 
take our place. It will involve us in 
sacrifices; it will require spiritual 
assets as as well as professional in- 
telligence and competence; it will 
require restrictions on our own con- 
sumption of what we so abundantly 
produce and of which we are con- 
suming a very high fraction for our 
own leisure and pleasure. 

Unfortunately, there is at hand 
no ready-made plan to accomplish 
the task. The millions in far-off lands, 
the underdeveloped countries in 
Asia, Africa, Latin America and the 
Pacific Islands will require the good 
neighbor efforts of the free world, 
especially of the United States, the 
British Commonwealth and _ the 
countries of Western Europe. The 


11 








young men and women of these 
richer areas of the world will be re- 
quired in large numbers to help the 
less fortunate poor. 

One thing which every young per- 
son in the United States can do, as 
an individual, is to follow the educa- 
tional path as far as his talents and 
financial resources permit. This will 
call for many sacrifices, and we 
would do well to recall the true 
meaning of the word “sacrifice.” It 
the two Latin 
“sacrum facere,” that is, to make 


comes from words 


sacred. In the dark days of our time 
there will be many opportunities for 





is evidence in all the recent scholar- 
ship and fellowship funds that this 
is becoming an increasing financial 
burden. Many a college teacher has 
been short-changed on salary in- 
creases because of the burden im- 


posed on the colleges by early- 
married students. The professors 


have been paying for the students’ 


babies. 

There is much more that we can 
do, both individually and as a na- 
tion. About a decade ago the Mar- 
shall Plan brought succor and re- 
habilitation to the countries of 
Western Europe and they recovered 


‘THE PROFESSORS HAVE BEEN PAYING FOR THE STUDENTS’ BABIES’ 


all of us to trace out the implications 
of that meaning. 

One unpopular thought which I 
would plant in the minds of the 
would-be graduates or post-graduates 
of our college and university system, 
is the necessity of postponing the 
biologic urge to make “mates” of 
their “dates” until they have achieved 
the end-point of their educational 
careers. After all, one can still be a 
grandparent when he is 50 even if he 
postpones marriage until he is 25. 
The already high costs of higher edu- 
cation should not, more than _ne- 
cessary, be saddled with the extra 
costs of supporting young families 
in college and graduate school. There 
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marvelously. These countries had a 
long tradition of stability and free- 
dom of government which, with 
American assistance, they were able 
to re-establish. Their economies have 
so notably recovered that, with in- 
telligent initiative, they could assist 
the United States and the British 
Commonwealth in formulating a new 
Marshall Plan, a Cultural Marshall 
Plan, for those newly independent 
lands, 


democracy, with, on the contrary, 


without a background of 
centuries of authoritarian tradition, 
whether of tribal kings or colonial 
rulers. 

Cannot a Cultural Marshall Plan, 


extending perhaps over 50 years, 





a collaborative effort of the free 
world in which the United State 
should play the major and leading 
role, bring about in the lands of 
India, Africa, South-East Asia, Latin 
America and the Middle East that 
technical, scientific and educational 


ities, 


revolution which could save them for 
freedom? It is to this high calling 
that we could well respond with the 
full measure of our abilities. It will 
require not only a large measure of 
material, international support, but 
also lives, and particularly the lives 
of young people, dedicated to the cul- 


tural effort in distant lands, 


In the past, nations have respond- ; 
ed nobly to high calls on their ca- : 
pacities. Remember Winston Church- : 
ill’s offer in 1940 of “blood, sweat g 
and tears” to the British nation for s 
an effort which finally resulted, with : 
American help, in victory over one : 
tyranny. Now, when a new tyranny § , 
threatens, armed with weapons of Bt 
global destructiveness, H-bombs, in- a 
tercontinental ballistic missiles with : 


nuclear war heads, is there not an 





equal need for “blood, sweat and 
tears.” for a sacrificial effort, on be- 
half of constructive rather than de. 

structive agencies? “Throughout all ! 
our history,” writes Robert Oppen- § pe: 
heimer, “arms have characteristically 9 
been the last arbiter of disputes. We [thi 


ae 
= 


have come to live in an age when | 
. . We live} 


very close to the edge of disaster.” 


this cannot continue. 


Re rar aARe 
o> 
= 


On the younger generation lies the 


~ 
Be 

s = 
5 2 


responsibility and the duty to seek F 
out the new knowledge. the new 7 ha 


techniques, the new political institu: ‘ phe 


tions, national and_ international, 7 

which may open up a new “brave @ Ge 
and worthy chapter of man’s history.” 2 for 
Man must cope. with an “awareness * by 


PEAR ROR I ia tans 


of the frailty of his institutions, of his 
society, and of himself, with the new 
problems and new choices” which 
face mankind. Suggestive of one solu: 
tion to these new problems and 





choices is an old passage in Sanskrit, | 
with which I shall conclude: “Walk ; 
together, talk together, Oh ye peoples : 
of the earth: then, and only then, § 
shall ye have peace.” 
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Berlin Dialogue-I 


THE BORDER CROSSERS 


By Eric Nohara 





In Berlin, as in no other city, the free and the Com- 
munist worlds meet. Divided by ideology, the city is 
joined not only by its history and geography, but also 
by a singular group of border crossers—the Grenz- 
gingers or GGs—who daily go from their homes in one 
sector to their jobs in the other, and then back again. 
Eric Nohara, assistant editor of Der Monat and a fre- 
quent commentator on the German scene, not only gives 
us a brief essay on their problems, but also unique in- 
sight into their lives, by letting two of them speak in 
their own words of their work, their problems and their 
attitudes. A two-part article, THE New Leaper presents 
the West Berliner’s story in this issue and in the next, 
the East Berliner tells how he survives under Communism. 





BERLIN 

LMOST THREE and a half million people live in Ber- 
lin, workers, white-collar employes, officials, busi- 
nessmen. Two and a quarter million Berliners are, for 


) all practical purposes, citizens of East Germany. Through 


this enormous sprawling agglomeration—one of the 10 
biggest cities in the world—runs the frontier, dividing 
two worlds, cutting the history-ridden organism of the 
old capital into two separate parts. Gas, water, electric- 
ity and a thousand other threads of the original economic 


unity have been severed; only the ties between the in- 


habitants of the two parts of the city have not been com- 
pletely cut. 

Every week, from both sides, approximately 100,000 
Germans travel across the Iron Curtain—a curtain which, 
fortunately, is loosely drawn in Berlin. They go by foot, 
by subway: they take the elevated or use private cars. 
All are called Grenzgdnger, border crossers, travelers 


4 7 between two worlds. Among them are tens of thousands 
which © 


till economically a part of the other section of town. 


® "very day 40,000 East Berliners go to work in the West- 


sand © ¢™ sector of the city—mostly skilled workers in West 


Berlin heavy industry, or seamstresses in the flourishing 
textile trade, 


On the other hand, only 13,000 West Berliners still 
work in the East, many of them employees of the East 
German railways. Their wages and salaries are in one 
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currency but they buy in another and so must exchange 
their money. But how is the rate of exchange fixed if 
there is hardly any trade between East and West, if there 
is no integrated market which might automatically regu- 
late the exchange rate? 

Still, there are two almost permanent rates. For West 
Berlin’s banks and money-vendors the rate is approxi- 
mately four East marks for one West mark. In East Ber- 
lin, the state banks trade one East mark for one West 
mark. Western economists estimate that the West mark’s 
actual buying power is only 30 per cent higher than the 
East mark’s, but the high exchange rate in the West is 
not manipulated. It is the natural result of three things. 
First, there are innumerable East Germans who buy 
higher-grade Western consumer goods, such as textiles, 
shoes, coffee, cigarettes, etc. Second, whenever there is 
a bottleneck in the supply of finished products or raw 
materials in East Germany, the industrial managers there 
buy their goods in the West. They do so even if this is 
implicit violation of Government regulations, because they 
are even more afraid not to fulfill their economic plan. 
Third, West Berliners are not allowed to buy in the East 
because East Berlin authorities only permit the sale of 
newspapers, magazines, books, records, and theater and 
movie tickets to them. 

The actual rate of exchange, for all practical purposes, 
is one West mark for four East marks. What are the 
consequences, then, for people who work in one currency 
area and live in another? An East Berliner who gets a 
daily wage of 20 marks in the West has about as many 
East marks after the exchange as’ he would earn in a 
week in the East zone. A West Berlin worker, however, 
earning 20 marks in East Berlin would, after exchange, 
have only five West marks, or the equivalent of about two 
hours of wages in the West zone. West Berlin author- 
ities have therefore, established the so-called wage-ex- 
changes which provide a more equitable balance. An 
East Berliner, working in the West, consequently gets 
only 40 per cent of his wages in West marks while a West 
Berliner in the East can exchange 90 per cent of his in- 
come into West marks at a one-for-one ratio. 
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This high exchange rate in West Berlin banks has lured 
thousands of East Germans—especially older people—to 
work in the West illegally. Apart from their employers, 
almost everyone in the West tries to get rid of them be- 
cause they evade taxes and bring wages down. This does 
not hold true of those 100,000 East Germans who daily 
come to West Berlin to buy things, or go to a movie or 
theater. The main arteries right at the border have shops 
and stalls where housewives can buy low-priced deter- 
gents, workers’ overalls and shoes. 

The West German Government generously subsidizes 
the cultural needs of the East zone people, and hence 
East Germans can go to movies, theaters, museums, li- 
braries and concert halls at the same entrance fee in East 
marks as a West Berliner would pay in Western currency. 
In 1959, for example, some 11 million cinema tickets 
were sold to persons with East German identity cards. 
According to the East German statistical handbook, dur- 
ing the same period, all East Berlin movie box office sales 
were 13 million tickets. In short, the average East Ber- 
liner went to West Berlin’s movies almost as often as io 
his own. 

East German authorities also provide indirect subsidies 
in the same field. They are well aware that the average 
West Berliner is unlikely to exchange his valuable West 
marks at a one-for-one ratio to go to the theater in East 
Berlin, if he can get four for one in West Berlin. Though 
there no exact figures are available, most East Berlin 
theaters are sold out weeks in advance, which might indi- 
cate that thousands of West Berliners also exploit ihe 
favorable exchange rate to have a look at a Peking opera 
or at Berthold Brecht’s Galileo Galilei. 

I would now like to present two Berliners, one from 
each sector, who have but one trait in common: For 
different reasons they belong to a group who daily cross 
the border, the great divide between two worlds. And I 
shall let them speak in their own words. 


CTUALLY, I AM not a Grenzgdnger proper. I live in 
F West Berlin and I’m a student of political science 
there in the Free University. Why do I cross to the East 
zone? Certainly not out of Communist sympathies. I’m 
a member of the Social Democratic party, which is the 
main reason for my being a member of the “travelers- 
between-the-two-worlds-club.” 

Because of the four-power arrangements on Berlin, the 
SPD in East Berlin is still permitted to operate in an at- 
mosphere of semi-legality. I guess the East German au- 
thorities would have moved in on it long ago and prohib- 
ited its political activity if not for the fact that those 
same four-power arrangements also provided for the un- 
restricted existence of the East German SED (Socialist 
Unity Party) in West Berlin. The Communists know ihat 
any attempt to eliminate the SPD in the East would bring 
retaliation on the SED in the West. 

At least once a week | get a call from our West Berlin 
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party headquarters asking me to lecture on some political 
subject at an SPD district meeting in East Berlin. Before 
I leave home I check carefully to see that | have my 
identity card, my membership card and some East marks 
with me. Then | take the subway or the elevated, equipped 
with notes and newspaper clippings. 

The meetings usually take place in the district party 
offices or in the back room of a bar. Sometimes it’s hard 
to find the place, especially during winter when it’s pitch 
dark at 7. Once, I was completely lost so I asked a 
passerby, “Do you know how to get to Number 23, X 
Street?” the address given to me in the West. “Well, you 
just join me, Comrade, we're going to the same place.” 
We started to talk. After a while I thought the guy was 
a pretty funny character, talking about the Communist 
“patriots” jailed in West Germany and about the cam. 








paign to release them. Why had he joined the SPD © 
anyway? : 


We finally arrived at Number 23. On the stairway he 
opened the door to let me in. Fortunately, I had a look (3 
at the huge poster of Ulbricht shaking hands with] 
Khrushchev. Regular trips to East Berlin make one ¢ 7 
little blind to visual propaganda of all kinds. “We're F 
certainly not meeting in this room,” | gasped. “Sure We J 
are,” he replied. It turned out, finally, that he was head- a 
ing for a meeting of the Communist-run National Front if 
which also had its offices there; the SPD met on the se a 
ond floor. 
You know, it’s a funny experience taking part in a 4 
SPD meeting in East Berlin. You feel that it can’t be & 
true, some 30-odd people, most of them rather shabbily 5 
dressed, obviously just back from a day’s work, the : 
majority women from 40 to 60 years old. Two big § 
photos of Lasalle and Marx. The meeting has not been 
officially opened so the people stick together in group 
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of four or five, exchanging tips about grocery stores 
yhere you can buy oranges or apples, and talking about 
their vacation plans for the summer. 

One of them, in the uniform of the city transit com- 
pany, asks the district secretary why the meeting isn’t 
around the corner in the restaurant, the way it had been. 
“There, it’s cosier,” he said, “and you can order a beer. 
The Communists have been putting pressure on the 
owner again, eh?” “No,” the secretary answers, “just the 
other way round. The owner says we don’t spend enough 
on drinks. He says it wasn’t profitable for him. So he 
leased the room to the local branch of the society for 
sports and techniques. There are a couple of Party big- 
wigs who are members and they spend plenty of money.” 

Then the agenda is adopted. First the lecture, then a 
discussion, and third the election of a new treasurer, the 
last one having recently died. Finally, any other business. 
My talk was on the economic problems facing us in the 
next period—there was no need to point out that us, in 
this context, meant the SPD city administration in West 
Berlin, because all the participants think of themselves 
as West Berliners, at least with respect to politics. And 
that’s quite natural. When an election to the city council 
comes up, most of them spend three to four evenings a 
week in the West, distributing leaflets, doing their share 
of door-to-door campaigns and speaking at public meet- 
ings. 

The election of the new treasurer takes more time 
than originally planned. The members of this district 
are almost evenly divided between right and left wing 
so any election, however unimportant, is bound to become 
ashow of strength between the two. 

And all of this in East Berlin, under Soviet control. 
I doubt you could find such a meeting anywhere in the 
Eastern bloc outside of East Berlin. But with these 
people, it’s just routine. Many of them were party mem- 
hers before Hitler came to power so they are used to 
the humdrum techniques of the democratic process in 
small groups. 

When the meeting is over, you walk down the stairs— 
Ulbricht is still shaking hands with Khrushchev on the 
poster—and your Communist guide is still probably 
listening to a harangue on the subversive influence of 
“social democratism” and “revisionism” in the Com- 
munist labor movement. 

You catch the next elevated going West and somehow 
have a feeling of immense relief when you cross the 
frontier again, with the neon lights, the street hawkers 
‘elling the latest edition of a paper, and a couple of 
prostitutes pacing restlessly around the entrance to a 
juke-box joint: You’re back again. 

Actually politics is only one of my reasons for visiting 
the East regularly. The second is more personal. I 
happen to have a girl who lives there, an architecture 
student in the local high school for liberal arts. Again, 
this is nothing unusual; there must be thousands of 
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couples with the same problem. Each rendezvous has to 
be arranged as carefully as in the age of the horse-drawn 
carriage. Once a date is made, you can hardly change it. 
I can’t ring my girl up without paying for a long-distance 
call routed West Berlin-Frankfurt-Leipzig-East Berlin. A 
letter would take at least two or three days, and a tele- 


“ gram won't reach its destination less than 24 hours after 


it has been posted. 

There’s not much use in meeting her in the East unless 
you're prepared to take some sandwiches along, or you’re 
invited to her place, because no meals are served to 
West Berliners in the restaurants even if, formally, she’d 
be willing to foot the bill for both of us. There’s only 
one exception. In the lounges of most theaters West 
Berliners may buy hot dogs, drinks or cold meals during 
intermission. Very often, however, supplies run out be- 
fore all the demand has been satisfied. People know this 
so the moment the curtain comes down they rush for the 
doors. In fact, I know some West Berliners who carefully 
see to it that they buy aisle seats so that they can get io 
the snack bar first. “With such a favorable exchange 
rate,” they say, “it’s a shame to miss the opportunity.” 

My girl doesn’t happen to be a Communist though she 
always gets the highest marks in her Marxism-Leninism 
exams. I don’t want to brag, but I think that’s the result 
of my prodding, studying political science in the West, 
working half-time in an institute of journalism, and 
browsing through Eastern newspapers. You just can’t 
help getting the knack for Communist lingo. 

But she has to be careful not to let any Communist 
party member in her high school know that she’s going 
steady with someone from the West. If she did, one day 
she’d be called to the registrar and told that her scholar- 
ship was withdrawn. If she pressed for a reason she’d 
be informed that the workers’ and peasants’ state has no 
intention of supporting students who, in the long run, 
will not be of any benefit to it and who will simply leave 
after marrying someone from the West. 

In our case marriage is a tricky problem too. She 
could never get permission to leave East Berlin legally. 
Naturally, she’s entitled to apply for a sort of emigration 
visa. But after a couple of months or a couple of years, 
she’d get a letter telling her that the application was 
turned down. And the closing paragraph would, in all 
likelihood, read something like this: “However, we would 
welcome it if your husband should decide to join our 
ranks. There are innumerable openings for university- 
trained people in our country and the secure prospect of 
a wonderful career.” But that wouldn’t help us now. 
would it? So there’s no way out for her but to defect and 
leave most of her property in the East. 

Still I wouldn’t want to miss living in Berlin. It may 
sound like a paradox, considering all the political con- 
troversies and crises in this town, but | think it’s the only 
place where the term “active coexistence” has a practical 
meaning. 
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Austria and 


the ‘Outer Seven 


By Bruno Kreisky 


Austrian Foreign Minister 


VIENNA 
HE DECISION of seven Western 
European countries—the “Stock- 
holm group”—to join in a free trade 
association is a step of far-reaching 
importance. Swedish Minister of 
Commerce Gunnar Lange has de- 
scribed the aims of the plan as 
“liberalization not only of European 
trade but of world trade.” Following 
a period of intense preparatory work, 
the “Outer Seven” agreed to a con- 
vention establishing the European 
Free Trade Association (EFTA) to 
eliminate barriers to mutual trade. 
The Outer Seven includes countries 
heavily dependent on foreign trade 
for their present living standards, 
which compare with the highest in 
the world. The EFTA comprises the 
Scandinavian countries, Sweden, Nor- 
way and Denmark, the landlocked 
countries, Austria and Switzerland, 
and the two traditional trading allies, 
the United Kingdom and Portugal. 

Recently, six other European coun- 
tries formed the European Economic 
Community (EEC). The EEC prin- 
ciple of trade, as expressed in the 
Rome Treaty of the “Inner Six,” is 
to “contribute through a common 
commercial policy to the progressive 
lifting of restrictions in international 
trade.” 

The Stockholm Seven hopes that 
the EFTA will be considered as the 
first step toward creation of a trading 
association that will embrace all of 
Europe. Western European trade has 
been expanding rapidly, and the 
countries of the Outer Seven are 
desirous of widening the area of 
European economic cooperation. 
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Since Austria has joined the EFTA, 
I would like to describe the reasons 
for our decision to forgo member- 
ship in the EEC. One factor was the 
constitutional provision in the EEC 
charter. It is difficult to go into the 
details of this somewhat controversial 
point, but [ think it is important to 
point out that the EEC accepts the 
principle of majority rule and that 
the statutes of the EEC provide that 
every member’s weight in a common 
decision is based on its size. Thus, in 
the central body of EEC, the German 
Federal Republic, Italy and France 
each have four votes, Belgium and 
the Netherlands each have two, and 
Luxembourg has one. This means 
that if the three largest states, or 
two of the larger ones and a smaller 
state, reach an agreement on a vital 
question, the decision is binding on 
all EEC countries, even if some of 
the other signatories find that the 
decision causes certain domestic dif- 
ficulties, 

While it is true that the EEC does 
derive a considerable advantage from 
its acceptance of the majority prin- 
ciple, as any similarly organized com- 
munity would, the question remains 
as to whether potential members of 
EEC might not be under a disad- 
vantage should they join under pres- 
ent conditions. 

There are, in addition, a number 
of other considerations which de- 
serve analysis, Although EEC was 
established solely as an economic 
union, Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
has stressed another aspect of the 
community. He said: “For the Six, 


the EEC is first of all a political 





grouping. We are endeavoring ty 
achieve the political integration of 
West Europe through the European 
Common Market as a means of pro. 
tecting Western Europe from the 
pressure of the East. This political 
aspect—and | assert this most pos- 
tively—has been the basic framework 
of our actions, and I am convinced 
that our partners in EEC share | 
our opinion.” On another occasion, 
Adenauer said: “As long as its po. 
litical purpose is not imperiled, EEC 
may be as liberal as possible in its 
economic policy.” é 

In these statements it seems to 
me that Adenauer has outlined both 
the possibilities and the limits of 
what may be involved in associating 
with EEC. 

I think it the credit of 
Austria, as well as to that of Switzer. 
land and Denmark who supported us 
(or perhaps I should say it was Aus- 
tria who supported them), that the 


is to 


agreement which was signed declares 
in its preamble that the aim of the 
organization is European-wide in- 
tegration. In Stockholm, the EFTA 
laid plans for undertaking steps to 
negotiate an understanding between 
the Common Market countries and 
the members of EFTA. 

Some politicians expressed _ the 
view that Austria had little or nothing 
to gain from joining the EFTA. Ae | 
is not correct. The proportion of all 
Austrian exports to EFTA as to EEC 
countries is one to five; the propor 
tion of export of finished products 
is one to seven. 

It has been said that recent a 
velopments have presented some dan 
gers to the Austrian economy. | 
don’t want to neglect the possibility 
of difficulties. However, the Austrian 


economy was able to weather condi || 





tions which were considerably mort | 





adverse some years following the end 9 
of World War II. And not only did Re 
Austria recover from the loss of her 1 
trade with the East—which amounted iB 
to 33 per cent of the total and which | 
dropped to about 12 per cent—but | 
it expanded its exports to other parts 


of the world. 
©1960—IFS 
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ost AMERICANS who have 

traveled abroad would agree 
that the images of America in 
foreign eyes have little relation to 
the America they These 
images seem to be shaped by factors 
largely irrelevant, including the cir- 
cumstances and preconceptions of 
people whose ways of life and pat- 
terns of thought are usually very dif- 
ferent from those of Americans, their 
reactions to the Americans they meet, 
the impressions they glean from 
American films, and the impact of 
certain aspects of American foreign 
policy. Conversely, the world as most 


know. 


Americans view it has little relation 
to the world as it actually is, and 
this creates a “mental block” to ef- 
forts to understand the problems of 
the vast majority of mankind. 
Recently I had a unique oppor- 
tunity to compare images with reali- 
ties in many of the countries of 
Africa and Asia. Everywhere I went 
I found realities not reflected in 
American images of the situation in 
the Afro-Asian world: everywhere | 
found images of America which do 
hot correspond to realities at home. 
Generally speaking, foreign images 
of America are either too flattering 
or too unflattering. The realities of 
the underdeveloped world are grim, 
its problems are staggering, and its 
human and material resources are 
pitifully limited. To make matters 
Worse, these resources are not utilized 








© Norman J. PALMER, who is chairman 


of the International Relations Pro- 
gram at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has just returned from a tour 
of 25 Asian and African countries. 
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AFRO-ASIAN 
PATTERNS AND OPPORTUNITIES 


By Norman D, Palmer 


effectively, and assistance from better- 
developed countries is still too little, 
too late, and often too ill-conceived. 

But there are also bright spots. 
Everywhere I found able and dedi- 
cated men and women turning to the 
tasks of human and material devel- 
opment. Everywhere I found signs of 
a great mass awakening, with fright- 
ening and_ exciting possibilities. 
Everywhere I found Americans work- 
ing effectively as well as some who 
have clearly perceived the 
dimensions and the challenges of 
tomorrow. “If you want to under- 
stand us,” the editor of a leading 
Arab newspaper said to me, “you 
must look at us not simply as we 
were 10 years ago and as we are to- 
day, but as we aspire to be 10 years 
hence.” My foremost impression of 
the American effort in the revolu- 
tionary world is that, whatever the 
limitations or the successes of past 
American policies have been, there 
is need for a far greater effort in 
the future, a greater commitment of 
resources, and a profounder sense of 
purpose. I believe that recent develop- 
ments have created an _ unusually 
favorable situation for the United 
States to develop closer relations with 
the new nations of the Afro-Asian 
world. 

For reasons largely beyond its con- 
trol, the U.S. has not yet been suc- 
cessful in working out common bases 
of understanding and cooperation 
with the leaders and peoples of the 
underdeveloped world. This is par- 
ticularly true in countries which un- 
til a few years ago were still the 
preserves of colonial powers. Recent 
developments have created a new 


not 


order of affairs in these emerging 
areas whose full implications ean 
only dimly be grasped. More atten- 
tion is now being focused on what 
Sir Oliver Franks, in a memorable 
phrase, characterized as “a right re- 
lationship of the industrial north of 
the globe to the developing south”— 
a problem which may prove to be 
more important and serious than the 
so-called East-West problem. 

In Africa the great themes are 
the change from dependence to in- 
dependence and from tribalism to 
nationhood, the African discovery of 
Africa along with the growing con- 
tacts of Africa with the rest of the 
world, the search for an African per- 
sonality and the drive for African 
unity, the emergence of an inde- 
pendent Africa and the pressures on 
it from the outside. These themes are 
complicated by political, social and 
racial problems, by rivalries between 
regions, tribes and individual lead- 
ers, by inexperience and resort to 
various forms of authoritarianism. 
The most hopeful changes seem to be 
occurring in West Africa, although 
Great 
changes are taking place in the 
“states” of the French Community, 


even here all is not well. 


which seem to be moving toward 
some kind of truly independent status, 
whatever the future relationship with 
France. Here is the political center 
of Black Africa, and it has become 
all the more significant with the in- 
dependence of Cameroon and _ the 
impending independence of Nigeria 
and of areas which until recently 
seemed to be a long way from nation- 
hood, including the Mali Federation 
and, incredibly, the Belgian Congo. 
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In East Africa racial and color prob- 
lems still cloud the future, but inde- 
pendence for Uganda and Tangan- 
yika seems almost certain in the near 
future, and the recent constitutional 
conference in London may prove a 
major step toward independence for 
Kenya. The most troubled area. at the 
moment, is Algeria, and much de- 
pends on de Gaulle’s success or fail- 
ure in finding a tolerable formula for 
Algerian nationalism. 

Under these conditions, which it 
did little to create, the United States 
is faced with an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity. Channels for closer contacts 
on official and unofficial levels are 
already in existence and should be 
cultivated and improved. In spite of 
the kind of insinuations conveyed in 
the pages of The Ugly American— 
a book which has been read by 
thousands in other countries as well 
home—the United States is 
well and ably represented abroad. 


as at 


There are dozens of dedicated people 


who have established close and 


friendly relations with people of 
underdeveloped lands and who labor 
unassumingly under conditions which 
are a far cry from the popular mis- 
conceptions of how America’s rep- 
resentatives abroad live. Even their 
language competence is greater than 
is generally imagined, and is im- 
proving rapidly. If the U.S. fails to 
take advantage of the new oppor- 
tunities in the underdeveloped world 
it will not be because of the failings 
of its representatives abroad but be- 
cause of lack of support and under- 
standing at home, in Washington and 
in the country at large. 

Almost for the first time the United 
States has an opportunity to work 
directly with Africa on a large scale. 
It has, of course, established diplo- 
matic relations, large and well-quali- 
fied staffs in the U.S. Embassies in 
most of the African 
states, and in the Consulates General 


independent 


in Lagos, Dakar, Salisbury, Nairobi, 
Mogadiscio and elsewhere. Even one 
of the smallest American diplomatic 
establishments in Africa,. the Ameri- 
can Consulate in Lomé, the capital 


of the Republic of Togo, with a total 
American staff of three, including a 
secretary, is doing an expert job in 
a situation which calls for the “under- 
sell.” Only in Guinea could American 
representation be fairly described as 
unsatisfactory; and this is due not 
to the caliber of the Ambassador and 
his staff but to U.S. reluctance to 
offend the French and to the State 
Department failure to appreciate the 
great symbolic significance of Guinea 
at the present time—a mistake the 
Communists did not make. 

On the official level, the great 
problem—also a great opportunity— 
for the United States is to develop 
and implement policies independent 
enough of the British, French and 
Belgian to satisfy the sensitive lead- 
ers of the new states and to provide 
full scope for bilateral 
while still working cooperatively with 
Britain, France, Belgium and other 
developed states, as well as with 


relations. 


European regional organizations, the 
United Nations and African associa- 
tions in mobilizing the resources for 
economic and social development. 
In dealings with Africa the U.S. 
is handicapped by ignorance, by inex- 
perience, by a lack of African “ex- 
perts,” by its vulnerability on racial 


“ouilt by association.” 


issues, and by 
But it is probably less suspect than 
any other major power, and_ the 
image of America, compounded of 
many elements, is a powerful one. 
As Americans and Africans get to 
other better, 


presumably 


know -each more ac- 


curate images will 


emerge. Extensive contacts on un- 


official levels should be promoted 
and official relations should likewise 
become broader and more meaning- 
ful. 

In South 


wholly new situation has arisen as 


and Southeast Asia a 


a result of recent moves by the 
Chinese Communists — particularly 
the brutal suppression of the up- 
rising in Tibet, the deliberate pre- 
cipitation of a quarrel along the 
Commu- 
nist offensive in Laos, the developing 


China .and In- 


Sino-Indian frontiers, the 


tensions between 





donesia, and other evidences, top 
obvious and too dangerous to hy 
ignored, that the leaders of Commy. 
nist China are acting in complete 
of the 
“Bandung spirit” and the Pang) 
Shila. 

Thanks to the Chinese Communists 
and to certain internal developments, 
therefore, the United States js gen- 


violation and _ disregard 


erally viewed more favorably, par: 
ticularly in India and in Indonesia, 
The honeymoon period in Sino-hn. 
dian relations is apparently now at 
an end. Indians view recent Chinese 
moves, especially in Tibet and along 
the Indian 
feelings of 
and alarm. 
seem to be 


frontiers, with mingled 
incredulity, indignation 
These feelings, which 
shared by the majority 
of Indians who have any views at all 
on such matters, have led to an en- 
tirely new orientation toward Com- 
munist China, to a reappraisal—but 
not as yet to any fundamental change 
—of the bases of foreign policy, and 
to warmer attitudes toward nations, 
even Western nations, which do not 
operate so ruthlessly on the domestic 
and international stage. Reactions to 
Chinese expansionism have also, a! 
least temporarily, silenced critics 
who claimed that India’s “neutralist” 
policy was neutral in favor of Com- 
munism. They have also created a 
situation more favorable to improve: 
ment of relations with Pakistan. The § 
United States, which seeks to develop 
friendly relations with both India 
and Pakistan, has benefited from the 
improvement in their relations. 
With the possible exception of | 
India, Indonesia has been the lead- 
ing champion of Communist China 
among the non-Communist states 0! 
Asia. This is decidedly no longer the 
case. Indonesia’s disillusionment wa 
caused partly by the same events thal 
aroused India but was occasioned 
Chinese Communist | 


primarily by 
reactions to recent Government dl | 


Indonesia moves which have made : 


the position of “aliens” —meaninz 
chiefly “overseas Chinese” —in rural 





areas almost intolerable. Communis 
China not only protested officially 
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Indonesia but also took other meas- 
ures which angered Sukarno and his 
associates. Thus Indonesia, like 
India, is having second thoughts 
about Communist China, and in- 
cidentally about its relations with 
other states as well. 
Indonesian leaders have 
heen unhappy with American acts 
of commission or of omission, but 
the sober atmosphere of the distressed 
country now offers a favorable cli- 
mate for sympathetic American as- 
sistance. Fortunately, American rep- 
resentatives in Indonesia are an un- 
usually fine and dedicated group, and 
among the several hundred Ameri- 


often 


cans in Indonesia in a private ca- 
pacity—workers for oil companies 
and other American businesses. rep- 
resentatives of American foundations 
and other non-profit organizations 
dedicated to international service. 
teachers and writers—are many who 
are remarkably perceptive and who 
have won the friendship and confi- 
dence of their many Indonesian as- 
sociates, 

Conditions in the other so-called 
“neutralist” countries of South and 
Southeast Asia—with the possible 
exception of Cambodia, which seems 
to blow hot and cold toward the 
US. according to the whims of 
Norodom Sihanouk—are also favor- 
able for closer American contacts. 
Whether their spokesmen admit it or 
not, they share the apprehensions 
over the “new imperialism” of Com- 
munist China. From time to time, in 
fact, they do some surprisingly un- 
neutral things. In Burma, for exam- 
ple, some exceedingly strong anti- 
Communist publications were issued 
under the auspices of the Government 
headed by General Ne Win. Even 
more remarkable was the action of 
the Government of Malaya in spon- 
soring a resolution with Ireland in 
the UN General Assembly condemn- 
ing Chinese Communist actions in 
Tibet. Malavans are well disposed 
toward the United States, and we are 
well Tepresented there. That charm- 
ng country is making great progress 
M spite of the special difficulties 
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caused by protracted guerrilla war- 
fare—now virtually ended—the difh- 
culties in working out a formula for 
peaceful coexistence of Malayans and 
Malayan Chinese, and for the vexing 
problem of its relations with Singa- 
pore, whose population is largely 
Chinese. 

In the last years of the U Nu 
regime, which ended in 1958, rela- 
tions between Burma and the U.S. 


were often strained and always rather 
distant. Despite its inward orienta- 
tion, General Ne Win’s regime was 
well disposed toward the U.S. While 
it terminated certain American con- 
tracts, it received some U.S. economic 





AY 


U NU: WILL CONTACTS CONTINUE? 


and technical assistance and it un- 
obtrusively developed a variety of 
contacts. Presumably these contacts 
will continue with U Nu’s return to 
power. 

Quite naturally, relations with the 
“committed” nations of South and 
Southeast Asia have been closer and 
have developed fewer psychological 
quirks. The Philippines, of course, 
have long had special ties with the 
United States. Vietnam, only part 
of a divided land, with a Communist 
regime on its borders, is heavily de- 
pendent on the U.S. for economic 
and military assistance. Pakistan, un- 
der various regimes, has had few 
inhibitions about associations with 


other states, including the U.S., and 
it has questioned only the relative 
amount of assistance and of attention 
we have given to it, 

The United States has shown an 
awareness of the opportunities and 
challenges in the Indian subcontinent. 
President Eisenhower visited both 
India and Pakistan—the first Ameri- 
can President to do so—and received 
a warm welcome both in Karachi and 
New Delhi. The Eisenhower Admin- 
istration has proposed a considerably 
expanded program of aid to India 
and Pakistan, to help insure the suc- 
cess of their ambitious economic de- 
velopment plans, and the U.S. plans 
to help finance, both directly and 
through its contributions to the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, the joint efforts to make 
maximum use of the waters of the 
Indus River system. 

All over the Afro-Asian world 
people look at the United States with 
mingled doubt and hope. The doubt 
springs from the gulf between Ameri- 
cans and the masses of mankind, the 
apparent preoccupation of Americans 
with their own problems and with the 
material things of life, the vagaries 
of American foreign policy, the burst- 
ing of the bubble of American scien- 
tific and military superiority, and the 
obvious and 
strength of the Soviet Union and now 
also of Communist China. Are we 


growing economic 


witnessing, people ask, “the last years 
of American greatness,” and the con- 
solidation of power of the most men- 
acing totalitarianism the world has 
ever known? The hope arises from 
the image of America that still pre- 
vails, of a nation which has been a 
land of promise for millions of peo- 
ple, from the political, economic and 
social achievement of America, “the 
land of the free,” from the relatively 
good American record with regard 
to imperialism and exploitation, from 
the substantial assistance which the 
U.S. has extended to less-developed 
lands, from faith in what America 
stands for, somewhat tarnished to be 
sure by the all-too-many discrepancies 
between profession and performance. 
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Labor reaffirms traditional union goals of improving workers’ economic condition; 


NEW COURSE’ IN 
JAPANESE TRADE UNIONISM 


ToKyo 
FTER DEFEATS in the elections 
last summer, the Japanese So- 
cialist party faced an “agonizing 
reappraisal.” That was followed by 
intensified intra-party struggles and 
a subsequent party split in October 
1959 in which left-wing party ele- 
ments forced the right-wing group, 
under the leadership of Suehiro 
Nishio, out of the party. Nishio 
thereupon formed the Democratic 
Socialist party. 

In leaving the old party, the new 
one drew up a declaration of seces- 
emphasized that the 
Democratic Socialist party would be 
free of doctrinaire concepts of class 
struggle and of domination by 
SOHYO, the extreme Left-wing Gen- 
eral Federation of Japanese Trade 
Unions. SOHYO, sponsor and prime 
mover of the Japanese Socialist party, 
continued with the same Left-wing 
leadership, and now it too seems to 
be developing a_ split. Minority 
groups in SOHYO have demanded 
a revision of policy and threatened 
secession in support of the new 
Democratic Socialist party. Thus 
forced to consider, SOHYO leader- 
ship tried to keep the membership 
in line and avoid a split. 

On January 23, Kodosha-Doshikai 
(the Labor Comrades’ Society, a 
SOHYO 
formed by Chairman Ohta, Secretary 
General Iwai and other leaders of 
key industrial unions) published a 
manifesto for the future guidance of 
the labor movement. Entitled “For 
the Advancement of the Labor Move- 


sion which 


voluntary group inside 
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ment,” it was in fact a revision of 
SOHYO policy and was greeted by 
the press as a “new course.” Filled 
with apologies and self-justification, 
it frankly recognized the past errors 
of excessive political strife and the 
unrest caused by the Socialist split. 

The nub of the paper was: “Hither- 
to, there was a strong tendency to 
substitute general political agitation 
for difficult union activities in the 
workshops. We disagree with this 
easy method. . . . We were prone to 
take over much of the political strug- 
gle on behalf of the Socialist party. 
We gave the impression of infringing 
on the political freedom of individual 
unionists in trying to strengthen po- 
litical conflict by decision of union 
executives.” 

The manifesto called for an im- 
mediate effort to secure better work- 
ing conditions and firmer organiza- 
tional unity. The emphasis was thus 
shifted from the political to the eco- 
nomic sphere: “Political parties, not 
trade unions, should lead the political 
But SOHYO leaders did 
not want their new policy to be 
identified with that of the moderate 
ZENRO (National 
Trade Unions). They therefore in- 
vented a new term, “Japanese trade 


struggle.’ 


Federation of 


unionism,” for a unionism which em- 
phasizes economics but still does 
not ignore the political aspects of 
the struggle. “This is a_ peculiar 
Japanese form of trade unionism 
fundamentally different from ZENRO 
unionism which simply follows in 
the footsteps of Western trade union- 
ism,” the manifesto declared, 





ZENRO and the minority factions 
in SOHYO characterized the mani- 
festo as a SOHYO leadership con. 
fession of loss of confidence in con- 
ducting the leftist political struggle, 
a maneuver both to quiet unrest in 
its rank and file and to avoid the 
brunt of criticism. 

The manifesto was also an indi- 
rect reply to the minority group in 
KOKURO (the National Railway 
Workers Union, Iwai’s home union), 
which had lodged demands with both 
the SOHYO and KOKURO leader. 
ship to: 1) repeal the SOHY0 
presidium statement that the new So- 
cialist party is a “conservative” third 
party; 2) make a fundamental switch 
to a trade unionism which emphasizes 
economic demands; and 3) support 
the new party as well as the old one. | 
As a tactic, the group also expressed | 
dissatisfaction with SOHYO’s “new 
course.” 

Under these circumstances, the two 
mainstays of SOHYO—KOKURO, 
with a 351,000 membership, and 
the Japanese Teachers Union, with | 
576,000—held their Central Execu- 
tive Committee meetings in mit- 
Both meetings avoided 


splits by policy changes in accord 


February. 


with the manifesto. 

At the KOKURO meeting, the 
right-wing opposition, a minority 
with less than 10 per cent of the | 





union’s strength, issued several de- j 


from SOHYO, membership in th 


International Confederation of Free 


Trade Unions (which KOKURO quit j 


in 1953) and equal support for the 
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Democratic Socialist and Socialist 
parties. From the beginning, the 
ynion leadership was ready to com- 
promise, but these demands were too 
much for them to swallow. The op- 
position group, however, was ada- 
mant and threatened a split. 

The two-day session was prolonged 
two days more while day-and-night 
behind-the-scenes talks were con- 
ducted to reach a compromise. 
Finally, the leadership accepted all 
the opposition demands except re- 
signing from SOHYO and rejoining 
ICFTU. As a result of the opposition 
demands, the following amendment 
was added to the original policy 
program: “A trade union is essen- 
tially an organization designed to 
seek improvement of workers’ wel- 
fare and economic conditions, and 
protection of workers’ rights. The 
labor movement should, therefore, 


be primarily concerned with im- 
proving working conditions and 
achieving workers’ economic de- 


mands, It is not permissible for it 
to shirk economic tasks and resort 
to political campaigns.” This is the 
ABC of trade unionism, taken for 
granted in most parts of the world. 
That it had to be set down specifically 
in the policy program of a great 
Japanese trade union is characteristic 
of the Japanese labor movement. 


The KOKURO meeting also de- 


and cooperating with the Democratic 
Socialist other 
SOHYO leaders, who were mainly 
responsible for purging Nishio from 
the party and calling his group 
the “enemy.” were now ironically 


party. Iwai and 


pledging to support the new party. 
The meetings also decided to con- 
sider SOHYO’s mistakes in leading 
the labor movement. 

Equally significant but not so 
dramatic was the result of the 
Teachers Union Committee meeting, 
convened to outline a policy for the 
coming months, That meeting also 
decided to place more emphasis on 


*onomic demands and to give up 
Some of 





its “extremely political” 
activities, 
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The union’s heated struggle against 
the Government teachers’ efficiency 
rating system during these past years 
has weakened its organizational struc- 
ture and resulted in mass resignations 
in many local unions. The “victims” 
of the struggle—those disciplined by 
educational authorities—amount to 
3,700, including 60 dismissals, and 
the union is caring for them, paying 
their former salaries and benefits. 
Though the union’s aid fund in- 
creased from 100 million yen in 1958 
to 180 million in 1959, the additional 
membership fee for belonging to this 
fund was increased from one to 15 
yen in 1959, and is to be increased 
to 58 yen this year! 

From the financial viewpoint alone, 
the Teachers Union cannot continue 
the pace of the “extremely political” 
struggle. Union 
threatened by mass resignations and 
disturbed by increasing default of 
membership fees at a time when 


headquarters _ is 


additional funds are 
care for the “victims.” The union’s 


struggle was formerly focused on 


necessary to 


local (city, town and even village) 


authorities, and accompanied by 
violence, thus making more “vic- 
tims.” Frequently chiefs of local edu- 
and even 


cational committees pre- 


fectural governors were kept up all 


night by teachers who demanded 
“peaceful negotiations.” Lectures 
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planned by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion were raided by teachers and 
other unionists, inviting public ac- 
cusation that the union’s activities 
were becoming too political. The 
Central Committee meeting has now 
decided to shift the area of negotia- 
tions to the Government, and eco- 
nomic rather than political agitation 
was emphasized at this meeting. 

The financial problem of helping 
fellow unionists is becoming increas- 
ingly serious in other big SOHYO 
unions too. One of the KOKURO op- 
position’s demands was reduction of 
the present membership fee. The op- 
position is also not happy about 
helping those who have become “vic- 
tims” due to the SOHYO leadership’s 
reckless policies. 

The same sentiment was apparent 
in the extraordinary convention of 
the Coal Miners Union (199,000 
members), another SOHYO main- 
stay, held at the end of February. 
The 
courage and aid 15,000 coal miners 
locked out in Kyushu after a long, 


convention was called to en- 


dreary strike. A proposal was made 
to collect 600 yen monthly from each 
union member to help the Kyushu 
miners. A number of delegates from 
various mines, including those in- 
volved, opposed it, and attacked the 
self-defeating policy of the union 
After heated debate, the 
proposal was finally adopted, but 


executive. 


raising a huge 120 million yen from 
coal miners, plus another 100 million 
(some 300 
yen per member) is a formidable 
task for the SOHYO leadership in 


the face of increasing criticism in 


yen from other unions 


their ranks. 

All these circumstances are work- 
ing toward checking SOHYO’s for- 
mer militancy and making for nor- 
malization of labor-management re- 
lations. “Japanese fashion” or not, 
trade unionism in the true sense 
of the term is taking root in Japan 
and a clearer-cut division of func- 
tion between political parties and 
trade-union organizations is being 
worked out—and the people look 
forward to the prospect. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


N THE DEATH OF Alfred Kohl- 

berg the American anti-Commu- 
nist movement has lost a_ stout- 
hearted fighter and many individual 
Americans have lost a friend of 
notable warmth, charm and humor. 
I last saw Kohlberg when, on his 
73rd birthday, he received appropri- 
ate tribute for long and dedicated 
service to his chosen cause. A crowd 
of hundreds gathered at a banquet 
to do him honor, and there was a 
stream of messages from many who 
have been in the forefront of the 
struggle against Communism in the 
Orient: Generalissimo and Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek, Syngman Rhee, 
General Albert Wedemeyer, General 
Douglas MacArthur and many others. 
Alfred Kohlberg 
was a little man with an egg-shaped 
head and a disarmingly mild manner. 
But woe to the unwary pro-Commu- 


California-born 


nist or fellow traveler who attracted 
his notice. For there was a tenacious 
bulldog quality about Kohlberg’s bite 
and there were few, if any, cases 
when those with whom he became 
involved in controversy did not want 
to call a halt before he did. 

A business connection with China 
led Kohlberg to a keen interest in 
its civilization and culture, and to 
sympathize with the original Ameri- 
can-inspired ideals of Sun Yat-sen, 
founder of the 


Kuomintang. 


Nationalist, or 
party. An active and 
generous supporter of war relief for 
China in its struggle against Japan, 
Kohlberg became convinced that the 
of Pacific Relations, of 
which he had been a sponsor, had 
been infiltrated by Communist sym- 
pathizers to such a degree that it 


Institute 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 





A Farewell to 


Alfred Kohlberg 


was stabbing Nationalist China in 
ithe back. 

Although Judge David N. Edelstein 
recently ruled that the IPR should 
have its tax-exempt status as a 
“non-profit educational and research 
group” restored, the verdict of in- 
formed public opinion on that or- 
ganization’s record in the *30s and 
40s is very different. 
largely to Alfred Kohlberg’s one-man 


fight against bland, apathetic spon- 


Thanks very 


sors and a combination of Commu- 
nist sympathizers, fellow travelers 
and innocents in the Insiitute, the 
Senate Internal Security Committee 
undertook an investigation that was 
a model of thoroughness and ac- 
curacy. 

No one who takes the time to look 
up and read the summary of this in- 
vestigation can escape two conclu- 
sions. First, there was gross, blatant 
and persistent pro-Communist bias in 
the conduct of its leading organ, 
Pacific Affairs. For example, the So- 
viet Union, in a_ period which 
Khrushchev himself has called a 
savage paranoid tyranny, is repeated- 
ly equated with “democracy,” and 
the notorious Great Purges are de- 
scribed as “the discovery of the con- 


The editor of Pacific Af- 


fairs, Owen Lattimore. who at vari- 


spiracies.” 


ous times also held such responsible 
positions as adviser to Chiang Kai- 
shek (surely the most inappropriate 
of many inappropriate wariime ap- 
pointments), director of Pacific op- 
erations for the Office of War In- 
formation and consultant to the State 
Department, gave repeated evidence 
of pro-Soviet bias. 

Perhaps the most striking was 





Lattimore’s account, in the National 

Geographic magazine of December 

1944, of a visit to the Kolyma gold 

mines, one of the most horrible cep. 

ters of slave labor in Siberia. Former § 
Kolyma prisoners, such as Vladimir 
Petrov and Eleanor Lipper, gave de. 
tailed accounts of inhuman exploita- | 
brutal {| Th 
beatings, shootings without trial, all By 
in a desolate climate, But nothing in } Pre 
Lattimore’s gushing description of 
his visit would give the impression} 
that anyone was there against his} life 
will. He labelled Dalstroi, the slave. } pic 
labor organization, “a combination} wh 
Hudson’s Bay Company and TVA,” of 


and waxed lyrical over 


tion, chronic malnutrition, 


greenhouses § in 
cucumbers and} Ma 
make sure the} sur 
hardy miners got enough vitamins.” } No 
(Neither Petrov nor Lipper report} che 

, thi 
menu. ) mu 
Kohlbereg | 
never stopped fighting. On his trusty} hac 
mimeograph machine (the principal) des 
the mythical “China the 
he must have prepared chi 


“crowing tomatoes, 





even melons, to 


such vegetables on the prisoners’? 


Like a true old soldier, 


weapon of 
Lobby”), 
more letters in many copies than Cor 
almost any known human being, let-§ har 
ters packed with good sense and con-§ hur 








troversial values. Once he demolished } mu 
some silly propaganda about Red} lay 
China by pointing to the discrepancy | can 
between the number of trees allegedly | mo’ 
planted and the area involved. ‘ foll 

Kohlberg’s classic communication, | ser 
in my opinion, mailed to a number} I 
of university presidents, was a speech and 
compounded of the most extravagant / int 
statements by well-known individuals | sel 





about “terror” against free thinkers | for 
in America, which he offered to de) Ac 
liver gratis as a commencement ad- I 
dress. I am surprised that some lea 
naive head of institution did not take Me 
him up, although he gave fair warn § °es 
ing that he could offer no big en) » his 
dowment—only, perhaps. “a lobby.” | Wat 

I like to think of Alfred Kohlberg, § Kor 


the crusader with a sense of humor,)@ | 


taking out his battered typewriter § 


and starting to w rite, somewhere in bs 
Satan be = 


atre 


outer space: “Remember. 


longs to 23 Communist fronts.” 
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The Literary Wardens of Hungary 


The Revolt of the Mind. 
By Tamas Aczel and Tibor Meray. 
Praeger. 449 pp. $5.00. 


ONE FINAL YEAR remained in the 
life of Stalin, whose paranoic sus- 
picion was rising to a climax and 
who, in 1952, was still absolute ruler 
of the Soviet sphere. His proconsul 
in Hungary, veteran Communist 
Matyas Rakosi, kept a firm, self-as- 
sured grip on the Hungarian people. 
Nobody thought there could be a 
change, nobody dared hope for any- 
thing better; Hungary endured Com- 
munism with total apathy. 

But for a long time, a struggle 
had gone on inside the Party. After 
destroying or silencing its enemies, 
the regime was devouring its own 
children, the best elements of the 
Communist movement. Rajk had been 
hanged at the end of 1949, and 
hundreds of the most capable Com- 
munists shared his fate. Thousands 
lay in prisons and forced labor 
camps, others were deported to re- 
mote villages. Those who remained 


‘followed the Party with terrified 


servility. 

In this atmosphere of intrigue 
and danger, two young Communist 
intellectuals called attention to them- 


A selves by their unconditional con- 


formity: Tibor Meray and Tamas 
Aczel. 

In the March 12, 1952 issue of the 
leading Party paper, Szabad Nep, 
Meray, who had already made a suc- 
cessful journalistic career, published 
his dreadful report on bacteriological 
warfare in Korea. He had been in 
Korea since August 1951, and in 
4 series of articles told of “the 
atrocities of the American imperial- 
ists.” He called U.S. pilots “air 
bandits” who drop their bombs “in- 


discriminately” on innocent towns 
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without any military importance. In 
March 1953, Meray was given a 
Kossuth Prize for “exposing (U.S.) 
bacteriological warfare.” 

Aczel, the prototype of a faithful 
Communist intellectual, had joined 
the Party in 1945, and as homage to 
Stalin changed his family name of 
Auspitz to Aczel, which in Hungarian 
means what Stalin does in Russian 
—steel. Published in 1948, his novel, 
In the Shadow of Freedom, which 
dealt with the transformation of a 
“country liberated by the Red Army,” 
was praised by Party critics but ig- 
nored by the public. Aczel, barely 
26 years old, was awarded a Kossuth 
Prize, Hungary’s highest literary 
decoration. The USSR in 1952 fol- 
lowed suit, and gave him a Stalin 
Prize, the highest literary award in 
the Communist world, for his work 
in general, but primarily for his 
novel. 

These two writers had committed 
the most profound intellectual be- 
trayal: Of their own volition they 
had submitted to the Party will and 
for this they received everything the 
Communist regime was able to pro- 
vide—high honors and 
privileges and immunities. 


incomes, 


In the foreword of their jointly 
written book, The Revolt of the Mind, 
they say that they “were worse than 
Stalinists. 
They not only believed in the system 
but they also fanatically supported 
it, . . . Their eyes were not yet 


Communists—they were 


opened even in the summer of 1953, 
when Imre Nagy announced his pro- 
gram to their country. It took an- 
other year—and the revelation of 
the unprecedented crimes in the 


Reviewed by Imre Kovacs 
Author, “The Silent Revolution,” 
“The Ninety and the Nine” 


Rajk affair—to make them at last 
realize the kind of system they were 
supporting.” 

Meray and Aczel’s book makes 
pleasant, lively reading. With pro- 
fessional skill they put before us 
tense, dramatic scenes in Party head- 
quarters or in the Writers’ Union. 
The precise exposition of the Com- 
munist regime is particularly praise- 
worthy; the way moods, colors, 
smells, anxieties, fears, resolutions, 
decisions and failures are rendered 
indicates true creative talents. But 
all this is only an intellectual Potem- 
kin facade behind which they hide 
their own errors and those of their 
associates. 

The book lacks the internal strug- 
gles of a Koestler, a Silone or an 
Orwell, or even of a Milovan Djilas 
—the painful battle of soul and in- 
tellect over whether it was correct to 
break with the Party and the move- 
ment. Those great disillusioned fol- 
lowers of “The God That Failed” 
did not, could not, easily give up the 
ideal, because they still believed in 
a “purified” Communism or Social- 
ism, like a priest who breaks only 
with the church, the petrified form, 
but all his life keeps arguing and 
wrestling with God—or, what is the 
same thing, with his 
Meray and Aczel do not stand before 
us in the role of Communists con- 


conscience. 


verted, of stray lambs found again. 
They never did really believe in 
Communism; the Party offered them 
only an opportunity to make careers 
after the bleakness of the Horthy era, 
an opportunity they exploited with 
dreadful eagerness. 


What The Revolt of the Mind 
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promises in the title it does not give 
in its contents. According to the 
authors, the book deals with those 
Communist writers who, disillusioned 
with Stalinism and Rakosism, “be- 
came the vanguard of the revolution.” 
This is a monumental error because 
the circle of Hungarian “Party- 
minded writers” to whom Meray and 
Aczel restricted their inquiry were 
at the most trying to reform Com- 
munism, but in no case to overthrow 
it. And when the Revolt broke out 
anyway, they disappeared in a mat- 
ter of days. 

The book’s greatest deficiency is 
that it itself 
with non-Communist literature. Aside 


does not concern 
from a few condescending remarks, 
the authors did not consider it im- 
portant to discuss the writers and 
writing of the true Hungarian litera- 
ture. If the Revolt of 1956 had its 
storm birds, they were the Populist 
writers (Laszlo Nemeth, Gyula Illyes, 
Peter Veres. etc.). 


1930s. had looked for a Hungarian 


who, since the 


solution between the deadly doctrines 
of Fascism and Communism. 

As soon as the Revolt broke out 
Populist writers quickly filled the 
vacuum created by the Communist 
regime's collapse with a program 
approved by the entire country. 
This explains how the revolutionary 
councils and the free radio stations 
drew up their demands in so similar 
a manner: parliamentary democracy, 
limited planned economy and _ neu- 
trality. 

Before World War IT, Hungarian 
literature determined by its own rules 
and measures what a work was worth. 
There were various trends, but no 
central guidance and_ supervision. 
The Horthy regime intervened by 
applying the appropriate articles of 
the penal code only in case a 
writer's work “offended the interests 
of the state”: that is, if he “insulted 
the nation” or “incited against the 
landowner class” (which is why I 
was sentenced to three months’ im- 
prisonment in 1937 for my book, 
The Silent Revolution). 


At the beginning of 1945, certain 





exiled Communist writers returned 
from the Soviet Union and brought 
with them the criterion of “socialist 
realism,” from then on the only and 
absolute standard of every literary 
creation. They played their role well. 
With the support of the Party and 
the political section of the Red 
Army, they quickly occupied the key 
positions of cultural and artistic life. 

Gyorgy Lukacs, whose better self 
lived in European culture and who 
handed over only his weakest half to 
the Party, immediately drew a line 
between himself and these Mus- 
covites. He was shortly followed by 
Gyula Hay, who was more talented 
than the average Muscovite, and 
whose drama about Hussites, God, 
Emperor, Soldier, attracted attention 
even outside the Soviet Union. The 
Tibor 
Dery. whose Communist indoctrina- 
tion took place at home in the illegal 
underground Party, also defended his 


well-known and_ respected 


intellectual integrity and sovereignty 
to the end; with contempt he turned 
away from the Muscovites and par- 
ticularly from their cultural commis- 
sar, Jozsef Revai. Revai dictated in 
the name of the Party (and of Mos- 
cow), but was guided in his actions 
and decisions mostly by his own 
emotions, passions and advanced 
schizophrenia. 

The example to be followed was, 
Soviet Hun- 


garian writers learned their lesson 


naturally, literature. 
during visits to Moscow or when 
Soviet writers visiting Hungary lec- 
tured them. Now, Meray and Aczel 
write derisively about these intellec- 
tual exercises, but admit that “they 
did not open their eyes” until 1954, 
if not 1955. 

By that time, violent debates were 
already taking place in the Writers’ 
Union. Under Imre Nagy’s “New 
Course” the Rajkists and 
Democrats had been freed from the 


Social 


prisons and internment camps, and 
they had started “the ferment” which 
alarmed Rakosi. In February 1955, 
Imre Nagy was driven out of power 
and the Party turned back to the 
Stalinist path. But the writers moved 









forward with courage and enthusiasy 
and the break between the Party anj 
literature became inevitable. It mug 
be said to their honor that the mog 
talented Communist writers all choy Th 
freedom. By 

The core of the conflict is formy.§ & 
lated succinctly by Meray and Ace¢l 
as follows: “When the young writers} 
asked themselves the question of 
who was really responsible for every. 
thing that had happened in the coup. Jot 
try, they had to admit, with aching 
hearts and disturbed minds, that they t 
too had been accomplices, and that} hal 
they too had been responsible , , 
that they had been helpers, agitators § jj}, 
and propagandists in all that had par 
happened. They glanced through their} Jy. 
work and were shocked by the lies by 
they had written, and by the silly, pro 


rect 


unconvincing, empty slogans. . . . per 
They had lied, lied, lied. . . . Noth atic 


because they wanted to lie, but bef ope 
cause they had listened to the in§ the 
fallible and powerful party and hag 
allowed it to tell them what their mis§ rid 
. . They had been thel the 
literary wardens of their country.” § was 


sion was. 


These are hard words, frank§a ¢ 
words, true words. Most of the youn mai 
Communist writers were shocked tf me 
realize that they were the victims of yok 
literary deception, and they turned [ris 
against the Muscovites. The disil-) hoy 
lusioned ones went to the villages) tur, 
and factories to study the economic; lish 
and social conditions of the working ven 
les 
simply returned to the bourgeois hel 
ideals of the writer’s independence§ fon 
and freedom of creation, which they was 
had heedlessly deserted. mo 

Meray and Aczel must be praise! of 
for daring finally to break with the noy 
Party leadership, and. after the up§ gan 
rising, for breaking with the Party.§ his 
As the work of trained propagandists of 1 


The Revolt of the Mind will be use: 


ful in convincing the world’s Com 


— 


people on the spot. The older ones 










munists and fellow  travelers—wh0 
might believe it only from former} 
Hungarian Communists—of what has 
happened in Hungary, and what has 
gone on in the past 13 years of 









Communist power. 
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all dies The Irish Novelists, 1800-1850. 


By Thomas Flanagan. 


is formu. 
and Aczel 
ig writers} JN 1880 one of my ancestors, a 
estion off recent emigrant from County Tyrone, 
for every: yas thus comforted by an American 
the coun-§ Job; “Why even the wild Irishman 
th aching} has a soul.” It was the late 19th cen- 
that they} tury, yet Ireland’s “aboriginal in- 
and that} habitants,” once dispraised by Spen- 
ible . . A ser for defending “their own lewde 
agitators,§ libertie,” were still stigmatized as 
that had§ harbarians. These Gaelic-speaking 
ugh their} Jrish, brutalized over the centuries 
y the lies by campaigns of extermination and 
the silly, programs of attrition, by religious 
NS. . . .P persecution, mass eviction and starv- 
-. + No ation, made it a point of honor to 
. but bef operate outside the hated law with 
> the inf their own fierce retaliatory justice. 
and half For the class-conscious, caste- 
their misf ridden Irish of the early 19th century 
been th there were many Irelands but there 
ountry.” f was, in oversimplified stratification, 
is, frankBa dual society. The native Catholic 
the young§ majority formed the base of a sub- 
hocked ti merged Celtic nation alien to, yet 
victims offf yoked with, the Protestant Anglo- 
»y turnedl Trish landlords, an anarchic and flam- 
The disil-) boyant breed whose speech and cul- 
e villages) tural frame of reference were Eng- 
economics lish, But beneath the country’s en- 
> working venomed factionalism, tangled loyal- 
Ider one§ ties and agrarian terrorism, both 
bourgeois§ helot and master were changing. The 
pendence former, guided by Daniel O’Connell, 
hich they§ was making his emergence into the 
modern world; the latter saw his way 
ye praise’ of life crumbling. Each of the five 
- with the novelists chosen for Thomas Flana- 
1 the UPR gan’s brilliant study has recorded in 
he Party.§ his own “fiery shorthand” the life 
agandists.§ of that crumbling Ireland, 

Il be ue@ It was for English readers that 
Id’s Com these novelists, with the exception 
lers—who§ of William Carleton in his early tales, 
m forme sought to unravel the incendiary mys- 
f what has@jtery that was Ireland. To Maria 
what ha§ Edgeworth, the wryly observant 
years “daughter of a long dynasty of 
Ascendancy landlords, the island was 
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The Wild Soul of the Celt 


Columbia University Press. 362 pp. $6.75. 


most truly represented by the Prot- 
estant aristocracy of the Big Houses. 
Her elegiac, faintly ironic master- 
piece, Castle Rackrent, traced the de- 
cline of a family of her own class. 
In the accursed generations of Rack- 
rents the author sadly perceived “a 
society which was destroyed by self- 
deception,” a mood that increasingly 
pervaded her later novels. Increas- 
ingly, too, she was aware of the an- 
achronistic culture that survived in 
remote bogland and glen. While she 
wrote as an Ascendancy chatelaine, 
her work revealed a protective com- 
passion that, during the Great Fam- 
ine, would prompt her to strain her 
resources to help the stricken peasan- 
try. By that time the [Ireland of the 
Edgeworths was dead and, all too 
literally, the Ireland of the peasant 
Gael was in its death throes. 
England’s about the 
Irish, whetted in part by Maria 
Edgeworth, provided the ideal emo- 


curiosity 


tional climate for Lady Morgan’s 
Ossianic nostalgia. Her banished 
Gaelic chieftains, fallen minstrels, 
melancholy ruins and legends of a 
noble past became a vogue. Though 
she wrote out of middle-class Protes- 
tant origins, her “national tales” 
evoked sympathy for the hapless 
Catholic gentry. Her histrionic first 
novel, The Wild Irish Girl, not only 
brought her coveted social success 
but made her a spokesman of early 
19th century nationalism. From her 
sentimental rhetoric blossomed a 
mystique of patriotism that comple- 
mented the racial obsession with his- 
tory. That mystique was to stand 
young Ireland and the independence 
movement in good stead. 

A member of a class ridiculed by 
the Ascendancy and deplored by the 
old Catholic gentry, the small shop- 
keeper’s son named John Banim was 





Reviewed by Ann F. Wolfe 


Contributor, New York “Times Book Review,” 
“Saturday Review” 


enabled, by the easing of anti-Catho- 
lic restrictions, to choose a career as 
writer, In both his stories of peasant 
life and his historical novels he aimed 
at “the formation of a good and 
affectionate feeling between England 
and Ireland.” It was a benevolent 
aim, but it compromised his integrity 
as an artist. 

True, he anticipated Synge in mak- 
ing dramatic use of the peasant’s vig- 
orous, poetic speech and he drew on 
a strong sense of “history as tragic 
experience.” Yet too often he failed 
to lift his murderous White Boys and 
their gallows humor above the level 
of penny-dreadful luridness. And 
small wonder. Taken straight out of 
that secret domain of the Gael so 
dimly apprehended by Maria Edge- 
worth, these characters defied the 
conventions of English fiction. Banim 
was the first and in some ways the 
ablest of Ireland’s historicai novel- 
ists. 

Gerald Griffin, another and more 
gifted middle-class Catholic, resented 
the idea of making Ireland good copy 
for the English. In chronicling the 
civilization of his native Munster, he 
was portraying his people—the gen- 
tlemen smugglers, the busy rope- 
makers, the 
hedge schoolmasters for whom the 


horsetraders and the 


Greek and Latin classics were living 
things, Gaelic and Latin the languages 
of cultivated discourse and English 
a foreign tongue useful in selling a 
cow. The Collegians, his finest and 
most popular work, was not a novel 
about Ireland but an Irish novel. In 
its vivid pages unfolds a panorama of 
provincial society, picturesque but 
doomed: the gentry of the Big 
Houses, middle-men torn between 
loyalty to their Gaelic past and aspi- 
rations toward Anglo-Irish gentility, 
the English of the Garrison and—far 
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below them — the peasantry, shop- 
keepers, boatmen and ropemakers. 
According to the code of both the 
rakish half-sir and his 
“follyers.” denunciation af- 
forded, 
tain passport to concealment and pro- 
tection.” It was the measure of Grif- 
fin’s art that, in handling the more 
intractable aspects of violence. he 


peasant 
legal 


“even to a murderer, a cer- 


made his sublest psychological ap- 
proach by way of symbolism. 

As historian of the peasantry. 
neither Banim nor Griffin could be 
said to have written from the inside. 
William whom the 
scorched earth of Ulster was home. 
did. “He was born into the world of 
the cabins, the lost, splendid, terrible 
world of the Celtic peasantry.” He 


Carleton. to 


was a child when Orange yeomen 
burst into the Carleton 


cabin, prodded his sister with bayo- 


wretched 


nets and roughed up the family. He 
became a Ribbonman. In the course 
of his picaresque career the author 
of Traits and Stories of the Irish 
Peasantry was a priest (though a 
“spoiled priest”). a wandering scholar 
and a hedge poet, each an archetypal 
figure in his Gaelic world. He turned 
renegade to Catholicism and hired his 
pen out indiscriminately to sectarian 
or literary polemicist and_ political 
propagandist. Even so, his pot-boiling 
fiction was a muddy well in which 
truth often lodged at the bottom. 
There was no one who recorded so 
passionately and intimately the way 
of the roadside starveling. the Ribbon 
conspirator and the Lough Derg pil- 
grim, no one who spoke more elo- 
quently—both in a spiritual and 
semantic sense—the language of the 
hedge school. He was Joyce’s fore- 
runner in ambivalence toward coun- 
try and church; he mirrored in him- 
self his society’s incohesiveness. Self- 
styled Ultimus Romanorum, Carleton 
was—and is—the most misunder- 
stood of the five novelists here stud- 
ied, but, in the judgment of Yeats, 
modern Irish literature begins with 
him. 

It is hard so see how a sounder or 
more exciting book could be written 
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indeed, 


the Ireland of their time. 


about these novelists or, 
about 
Steeped in all his colorful material, 
Flanagan combines literary scholar- 
ship of a high order with courageous 
sociological criticism. His novelists 
come off as interestingly as their fic- 





ag 
bolism is probed with delicate jp. enj 
sight. Most remarkable of all, for a tha 
writer with an Irish name, Flana.§ cou 
gan steers a dispassionate course} ka’ 
through subject matter charged with | der 
passion. ora 
of 1 


tional characters; their oblique sym. 





The Ideologically Naked |: 


Democracy Is Not Enough. 
By John Scott. 
Harcourt, Brace. 186 pp. $3.95. 


ONE OF THE remarkable features 
of recent public discussion in this 
country is the high quality and mer- 
cilessness of the contributions to our 
current national self-criticism made 
by persons high in Henry Luce’s 
journalistic empire. The scorn so 
many in our intelligentsia tend to 
exhibit toward publications such as 
Life and Time is hard to square with 
the important contributions to our 
national thinking made recently by 
the books of Thomas Griffiths, Emmet 
Hughes and Max Ways. Now John 
Scott—assistant to the publisher of 


-has published a book which 


once again makes clear that some 


Time- 


of the most important and funda- 
mental thinking about the current 
problems of our society is being 
done in the Rockefeller Center sky- 
scraper where Time, Life and Fortune 
are written and edited. 

Consider, for example, this harsh 


—but, unfortunately, accurate—de- 
scription of our society with which 
Scott closes his book: “We are over- 
fed, overindulged egocentrics. We 
are pampered, petulant, and selfish 
individualists, suspended in a state 
Reinhold Niebuhr calls ‘sophisticated 
vulgarity.’ We are unwilling to im- 
plement the ritual we mouth on Sun- 
days and share with our neighbors. 
We have contrived a series of deals 
with pseudo-truth which has left us 
bloated with food and drink but 
ideologically naked. 

“For too many of us the brother- 


hood of man has degenerated into 


Reviewed by Harry Schwartz} {o, 
Russian affairs expert, ‘ 
New York “Times” 


Br 


Ss 


pre 

. . . *-. smi 
a glorification of the rugged individ. 
ual and his ability to acquire and 


wo 
keep more material goods than the 


rea 


neighbor he does not love.” « 





But Scott’s main concern in this) ,,., 
provocative and intelligent volume is) ‘ii 
not so much our sins as the problem} ,,,, 
posed by the mass of humanity now) 
politically and economically awak-) yp, 
ened for the first time in modern} ,,, 


history. How are these hundreds off \}, 
millions in the Hungry World now§ 4; 
breaking the bonds of the traditional of 
society? How are they trying, inf 19: 
Walt Rostow’s terminology, to create? tio 
the prerequisites for an indus per 
trial civilization in order to make} po 
their 


least cost to themselves and to us, 


transition 





successfully, with} to 
tio 
the “overfed, overindulged egocen | no 
trics”’? to 

Scott’s main thesis is simple: In} fo, 
the great bulk of underdeveloped): 
countries, those where per capita in-} the 
come is under $200 annually and | len 
the literacy rate below 50 per cent.) tic 
democracy as we know it cannot? co 
work and some form of “limited and ha 
temporary is 4) an 
necessity.” The essential reason is the 
that the prime function of govert § no 
ment in these countries is to make} the 
possible that “primitive accumulation } pre 
of whose horrors in the | » tw 
England Marx” wh 
and whose), op 


— 


authoritarianism 


4 


of capital” 
early 19th century 
graphically 





wrote so 
similar deprivation today no popula no 
tion will undergo voluntarily. # Sol 
He cites Aneurin Bevan’s state-| flic 
ment that “a great deal of the capital) r 
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aggregations that we are at present 
enjoying are the results of the wages 
that our fathers went without.” He 
could have cited Wladyslaw Gomul- 
ka’s 1957 statement that if the wage 
demands of the Polish workers were 
granted Poland would have no hope 
of moving ahead economically. It was 
the same answer Nikita Khrushchev 
gave Siberian workers last fall at 
Bratsk when they interrupted his 
speech with demands for lower prices 
for consumer goods. 

To support his Scott 
presents the sights, and 
smells of most of the world. He does 
a superb job in this, and his book 
would be valuable if only as a brief, 
readable and intelligent introduction 
to the modern world. It has been his 
good fortune to be able to visit and 
study perhaps more of the world 
than any other current journalist. 

And he has brought to his travels 


thesis, 
sounds 


the inquiring mind and the economic 
and political sophistication of a man 
who began his adult life as a worker 
at Magnitogorsk in the harshest days 
of Soviet industrialization during the 
1930s. As an aside it should be men- 
tioned that his book on those ex- 
periences, Behind the Urals, is by 
now a classic for anyone who wants 
to know what Stalinist industrializa- 
tion was really like, and it is a pity 
no enterprising publisher has seen fit 
to reprint. perhaps in paperback 
form, that very important volume, 

Scott, of course, is not blind to 
the non-economic aspects of the prob- 
lems the “revolution of rising an- 
ticipations” now poses. His book 
correctly predicted the violence which 
has now taken place in South Africa 
and he makes an eloquent plea for 
the United States to act—as it has 
now begun to do in connection with 
the recent Sharpeville _killings—to 
prevent the world from turning into 
two hostile camps, one of the rich 
white oppressors, the other of the 
oppressed but numerically superior 
non-whites, And he has some drastic 
solutions for the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict. All in all, it is a book worth 
reading and thinking about. 


April 25. 1960 


Sartre: The Rigged World 


The Devil and the Good Lord. 
By Jean Paul Sartre. 
Knopf. 438 pp. $5.00. 


THE TWO OTHER PLAYs included 
in this volume with The Devil and 
the Good Lord (1951) are Kean 
(1953) and Nekrassov (1955). Ex- 
cept for his very recent Seques- 
trés d’Altona (“The Self-sequestered 
Prisoners of Altona”), all Sartre’s 
theater is now available in English 
translation. His stature as dramatist 
gains thereby immeasurably. These 
later plays are lusty and alive, 
broader in range, freer and more 
audacious than the early ones. Per- 
haps Sarire’s growing mastery of his 
medium is due in part to Louis 
Jouvet, who so stubbornly worked 
with him to reduce The Devil and the 
Good Lord to manageable propor- 
tions. Sartre may well have benefit- 
ed, as did Giraudoux, from Jouvet’s 
sense of staging. He is lucky too in 
his translators who seem very much 
at home with his vigorous, truculent 


language. 
Goetz, Kean and Nekrassov— 
traitors, impersonators, impostors, 


all three. With these vivid outsize 
characters Sartre, as playwright, has 
come into his own. In comparison 
the best of his previous heroes— 
Orestes, Hugo and Hoederer—seem 
artificial and lifeless. Only in the 
1950s, with five plays already be- 
hind him, was Sartre able to create 
a type of character which fully em- 
bodied his point of view and brought 
into play his basic themes. 
“Everywhere,” Sartre wrote, “the 
role is there, waiting for its man,” 
for each “accidental” individual 
only too eager to get rid of himself, 
to step into the trap, to become 
“someone else.” an impersonator in 
a “rigged world.” Impersonation, in 
Sartre’s eyes, defines most people 
unless, of course, “turning traitors,” 
they “give away the game,” unmask- 
ing the shameless alibis and double- 


Reviewed by Germaine Brée 


Author, “Albert Camus: Biography 
and Critical Study” 


The 
“traitor” then is on the way to be- 
coming a man. He is the Sartrian 
“hero par excellence,’ a man in 
search of his elusive identity. 

The Devil and the Good Lord, 


with its great crowds, its bellicose 


dealing shams around them. 


language and sweeping dynamism, 
deals with a modern Lucifer, rather 
than with a Faust. A sham Lucifer 
who finally calls his own bluff, Goetz 
seems to have evolved in Sartre’s 
fertile imagination as a consequence 
of a journey to Equatorial Africa; a 
chance remark of Jean-Louis Bar- 
rault’s about a Cervantes play; a 
reading of Luther merged with a 
thorough dislike for the metaphysics 
in Claudel’s Satin Slipper. From 
Cervantes came the idea of the man 
who, unable to choose for himself 
between good and evil, plays each 
choice with dice; from Luther, the 
“Peasant’s Revolt” setting in the 
early Renaissance, and the religious 
revolt against a certain metaphysical 
order, which allowed Sartre to trans- 
pose in Renaissance terms the Afri- 
can theme of revolt against oppres- 
sion; from Claudel, the broad dimen- 
sions of his stage and, by contrast, a 
thoroughly anti-Claudelian concept 
of character, human bonds, event 
and destiny. 

Goetz, a bastard, a mercenary 
leader of armed bands, stands poised 
with his army outside Worms, which 
he is preparing to sack. He has be- 
trayed and killed his brother and the 
nobility to which he only half be- 
longs. Besides a desire for social 
vengeance, what drives him is the 
image he has set up of himself: 
Goetz, challenger of God. Sartre’s 
Goetz is an impersonator. His acts 
are determined from outside for 
the benefit of God—an absolute being 
looking down at him from the “eter- 
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nal elsewhere.” He is challenged by 
another traitor, Heinrich, the priest, 
born of the people and yet, because of 
his allegiance to the church, the be- 
trayer of the people, who explains to 
Goetz that to do evil is natural, easy 
and common to all men. Goetz then 
chooses a new role for himself: He 
will be a Saint. He will force God’s 
approval. He thereby perpetrates an 
evil more deadly than when chal- 
lenging God. 

Eventually, Sartrian hero that he 
is, he must admit his imposture, 
recognize that there was no absolute, 
no eye of God to coerce him, that he 
had freely “played” his freeiy chosen 
parts. This is the price he pays to 
become a man, a certain man, Goetz, 
the military leader, ready to speak 
as man to other men and to lead the 
peasant revolt, an act this time and 
not a gesture. 

Of course, Sartre’s play is rigged 
to transmit his point of view, an 
open, unashamed atheism. Devil and 
good Lord in the play are alibis 
covering up the truth, invented to 
justify, forgive and bear the weight 
of responsibilities eschewed. Rigged 
too is Goetz’s path, the conflicts that 
oppose him to Heinrich, the satanic 
priest, or Nasty, the peasant leader. 
He is led eventually to kill the priest 
and save the peasant. The social les- 
son comes rather patly which is why 
—no doubt in order to hold our 
attention—Sartre deploys the full 
force of his turbulent imagination 
and rhetoric. Controversial. aggres- 
sive, deliberately and 
heavy-handedly didactic and “com- 
mitted,” The Devil and the Good 
Lord is a refreshing, challenging 


sometimes 


play. What it challenges is “what has 
served us as our alibi” for so long, 
our claim to a personal relation with 
and a participation in the absolute. 

As a character, Kean was made to 
measure for Sartre. The very history 
of Dumas’ play, which Sartre adapt- 
ed, has a Sartrian ring to it. Kean, 
playing Richard III in Paris, in 
1828, drinking himself into a stupor 
at the Café Anglais, while impatient 
audiences waited for his appearance 


on the stage, had caught the fancy 
of two minor dramatists. They wrote 
the play that Dumas merely polished 
up and signed. Frederick Lemaitre, 
the great Romantic actor, played 
Kean performing Shakespeare and 
was bettered when Brasseur played 
Frederick Lemaitre playing Kean, 
etc. The Pirandellian theme of im- 
personation could hardly be pushed 
further. 

As a playwright Sartre clearly 
benefited, in this instance, from the 
techniques of the “well-made” play. 
Kean moves fast, through wildly im- 


probable but dramatically logical 
imbroglio and amusing repartee. 


Kean’s turbulent egotism, the double 
ambiguity of his relation with the 
aristocratic admirers of the actor 
who despise the man; his semi- 
comical, semi-melodramatic recovery 
of his “self” from among his many 
on-and-off stage impersonations, are 
good dramatic materials well-handled 
and not weighted down by didactic 
intentions. The romantico-existential- 
ist Kean is a quite striking and 
effective character who palls on us 
a little only toward the last act. 
But it is surely Nekrassov which 
reveals the real stuff of Sartre’s 
talent. Just as Sartre claimed, it is 
an Aristophanes-like farce, dealing 
in actualities and personalities with 
a peculiar combination of good- 


humored directness and _ pertinent 
ferocity. The setting is Paris in the 
mid-1950s, the pretext a small local 
election, the dilemmas, the minute, 
highly inflated and dangerous dilem- 
mas of a tabloid. Sartre is merciless- 
ly spoofing a McCarthyite type of 
political 
ally condemmed forever to goad a 


sensationalism, commerci- 
jaded public opinion afresh by in- 
creasingly dire revelations of alleged 
plots. Into _ this 
situation, at a desperate moment, 


Russian-inspired 


when no new “angle” is forthcom- 
ing, drops Valéra, an adventurer, at 
the very moment when Nekrassov, a 
Russian minister of state. has tempo- 
rarily disappeared. Valéra, imper- 
sonating Nekrassov, starts a series 
of “behind the Iron Curtain” stories. 





The ensuing complications, denyp, 
ciations and betrayals carry along 
with them a wonderful parody of 
political and journalistic lingo, atti. 
tudes and methods which strike homes All 
every time, perhaps too directly for§ By : 
comfort. Geo! 

The “existential” lesson, to be) 
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journalists themselves. 
he is an empty figure, a mere toolf antic 
for the people he had intended to} mor 
exploit. The existentialist lesson is} diffu 





not troublesome. “ski 

But there is something else which} wan¢ 
is rather more disconcerting. Sartre} age- 
has struggled all his life to give the) brot! 
notion of freedom a practical, effica) W 
cious content. It is fairly clear in Jef cence 
Diable et le bon Dieu, unequivocally} on | 
clear in Nekrassov, that today free) meal 
dom for him, at least temporarily.) long 
means freedom committed in one} nurs 
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which must sweep us towards the ad-| fathe 
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from “gestures” in search of “acts, 
uncomfortably aware of that “some 
one else” beside him, always ready 
to “steal” his own existence from 
him. One may question his commit: 
ments, the strange paradoxes into 
which—unabashed _ intellectual —l¢ 
precipitates himself. He is at least 
honest with himself and consistent stars 
As a playwright, in spite of his un Ka 
controlled wordiness and love of im ' re 
provisations, he has no equal i 
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All The Naked Heroes. 

By Alan Kapelner. 

George Braziller. 349 pp. $4.00. 
1, to be 
rsonating 


part all 


Somenow All The Naked Heroes 


seems dated, which means—for me— 


for him, | that it doesn’t come off, since a suc- 
ions, am-{ cessful novel is not dependent upon 
hatred—| dates. even if not timeless. Alan 


Kapelner’s novel of the ’30s, about 
two brothers caught in the De- 
pression, suffering from a disrupted 


of the 
ures, and 


Vhat he 


> is that\home and living in a period that 
nere toolf anticipates World War II, seems 
ended topmore like an impassioned and 


difused verbal travelogue about the 
“skid-roads” of the U.S.—and the 
wandering “beats,” Depression vint- 
aze—than a story of the Gomery 
brothers. 

When the boys are beyond adoles- 
cence, their father Steve walks out 
on the family. Weak rather than 
mean, Steve is unable to endure any 
longer the gloomy home and role of 
nurse he has had to play in the years 
since his wife was invalided by polio. 
he mos! The private depression created by 
Marxist.) watching the deterioration of their 
s the ad-' father—and the image they had had 
man 80) of him—swells for Paul and Rip 

(Gomery the general depression that 
imself af overwhelms the country. When their 
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The Depression Blues 


Reviewed by Henrietta Weigel 


Author, “Age of Noon’; 
Contributor, “Kenyon Review” 


woman as “curvy.” And his trick 
of “double” verbs—“sorrow-eyed,” 
“rigid-eyed,” “Greta-Garbo’d”—is 
more annoying than fresh. Saying 
“the tongue-fat” fire and “tongue- 
fat” something else, and 
“oreened” and other similar words 
as verbs, clutters rather than clari- 
fies the writing. When at a party 
someone says, “Beware of bitches 
bearing breasts,” it has the ring of 
clever advertising—and not good 


using 


writing. 

The period in which the book is 
set seems far more authentic than 
its people, too many of whom talk the 
same way—as if mechanized. More- 
over, the hard-boiled lingo does not 
manage to hide the sentimentality 
and the vagueness of the character- 
ization. And these fail in spite of the 
fact the nub of the matter is im- 
portant. The nub is the tragedy that 
Paul, rather than share his secret, of 
being paralyzingly afraid of war, with 
Mary—the young woman with whom 
he has fallen in love—is willing to 
lose her, and thus himself. Rather 
than risk Mary’s discovering that he 
is not the American movie-dream of 
perfect manhood, he loses what that 
love had promised: his beginning 
to be a whole man. 

Rip, who had at first seemed un- 
stable, the one to leave jobs he could 
not abide despite having no money, 
ultimately chooses to accept the 
world in a positive way despite his 
awareness of its chaos. Rip is the 
first of the two to take to the road, 
and after breaking with Mary Paul 
becomes a wanderer, too. At the be- 
gining, the brothers keep in touch 
through letters and Rip tries to per- 
suade Paul to return to Mary. In 
fact, he arranges to have Mary serve 
as their post office, hoping through 
this ruse to bring Paul back to her, 


and to himself. But he fails and Paul 
stops writing rather than risk again 
the agony of self-knowledge to which 
loving Mary had fleetingly exposed 
him. 

It is obvious that Rip, too, loves 
Mary, despite his devotion to his 
brother. But Rip’s experiences as he 
roams the country, seeming to seek 
himself as well as his brother, do not 
destroy him. His sense of reality 
allows him to absorb them, if not 
always joyously. He has no illusion 
of himself to maintain, as does Paul. 
Paul, unable to accept himself, can- 
not face the world that he discovers 
and increasingly blurs it through 
multiple forms of escape: from love- 
less sex, that leaves him feeling de- 
graded, to alcohol and then to nar- 
cotics, 

Since All The Naked Heroes must 
be judged as a whole, the novel some- 
how lacks cohesion, its time and 
places more alive than the people. 
Mary lacks dimension; she seems 
like a prop upon which to hang the 
brothers’ stories. Her precipitous 
shift—via their correspondence—of 
devotion from Paul to Rip is out of 
character. Their mutual feeling that 
Paul may be forever lost, not only 
to them but to himself, is too glib, 
contriving as it does to set the stage 
for their future together. The frame- 
work—logical enough, that to live 
fully, one must accept being human 
—is too bare to properly house this 
thought. 

Not only is Mary’s easy conversion 
to a new love suspect, but so is Rip’s 
facile acceptance of an affection that 
so recently belonged to the brother 
to whom he is so devoted. 

Somehow the idea kept pursuing 
me that the author had not only 
written this book long ago, but when 
he had not yet had sufficient distance 
in his imagination between himself 
and what he wrote. That may be the 
crux of the matter—the distance 
without the loss of feeling that an 
author must traverse from his origin- 
al vision before it breathes, regard- 
less of the age or period with which 
he is dealing. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


DE TOLEDANO 


I am touched that my old friend, Bill Bohn, 
devoted a whole column to Lament for a Gen- 
April 11). 
toward it must perforce be 


eration, my new book (NL, I realize 
that his attitude 
ambivalent. But for the record, I would like to 
correct certain misconceptions. 

1. I was never a Communist—either a card- 
carrying member or a dedicated fellow traveler. 


book, 


Popular Front atmosphere, 


As I describe at length in the I was 
caught up in the 
felt strong sympathies toward the Soviet Union 
until the Hitler-Stalin Pact (though expressing 
many disagreements), and then broke irrevoc- 
ably with that phase of intellectual confusion. 

2. My hero, among conservatives, is Disraeli 

the Prime Minister who gave the vote to more 
Englishmen than any of his predecessors. I state 
categorically that, however I may admire Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, he was not a conservative—a 
fact which any historian will corroborate far 
more amply than IT have. 

3. When I take up arms against the en- 
croachment of governments, I use the phrase, 
“Coercive State,” which comes directly from the 
liberal Vernon Parrington. It was Parrington, 
incidentally, who set the beginning of the trend 
toward the Coercive State in the second decade 
of this century. 

4. I do not have a religion. I do have a faith 
in God which began developing slowly during 
the years when Bill Bohn and I shared the same 
room in the New Leaner office. I am not, more- 
over, an unhappy man. I am merely one who, 
like the Christian mystics and the present-day 
existentialists, is very much aware of the hu- 
man condition. This colors my view of revolu- 
tions. Tocqueville is my sponsor where the 
French Revolution is concerned. As to the Rus- 
sian Revolution, does Bill Bohn disagree with 
my thesis that the world would have been bet- 
ter—or at least quieter—had Lenin never seized 
power? 


New York City 


NO SPENGLER PLEASE 


I never put down a copy of the NL but 
that I am persuaded that all is hopeless and 
that there is nothing whatever to do. Your 
“Between Issues” (March 21) mildly muses on 
this defeatist state of mind. 

Now I am, no doubt, wrong; still, does that 
make the pessimism of the NL always right? 
I yield to nobody the privilege and the right (as 
rightness) of the NL 


make in the 


RALPH DE TOLEDANO 


well as the to criticize 


the mistakes we sharpest wav 
possible. 

But—is the U.S. the only 
world that makes mistakes? Reading your ex- 
cellent periodical I gather that such is the 
case. .. . The Communist countries being com- 


country in the 
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THe New Leaper welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 
posed of humans, as ours is, have their own 
does not get that impression, 
My impression 


pathology. One 
though, from reading the NL. 
is that only the democracies have 
the dictatorships are in the prime physical con- 


cancer, while 
dition of a strapping boy of 11. 

Now if the NL starts writing in the vein of 
Pollyanna, [ shall cancel my _ subscription 
eftsoons. On the other hand, a little more em- 
phasis on the boners of the opposition, would 
(for this subscriber, at least) remove to a slight 
extent the complete Spenglerian air of hope- 
lessness which now permeates the pages of THE 
New Leaper. Mr. Bohn’s 
naturally. 

New York City 


column excepted, 


Tuomas L. JELTRUP 
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dreaming of has been 
planned for you by 


The WORKMEN'S 
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Leaving July 3 by 
KLM Jet DC-8 
covering Amsterdam, Paris and 
Israel—returning by plane 
July 2) — 


First Class Hotels, Meals, 
Sightseeing, Tips, etc, 
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Here are three new reasons why today’s 
Savings Bonds are the best ones in history: 


1. Every Bond bought since June 1, 1959, 
earns 334% interest when held the full 
term. Series E Bonds now mature in 7 
years, 9 months— fourteen months 
faster than ever before. 


2. Your older Bonds now earn more—an 
extra 44% from June 1 on, until ma- 
turity. 


3. All Series E Bonds, old and new, carry 
an automatic extension privilege now. 
This means they'll automatically keep 
earning liberal interest for 10 years 
beyond maturity. 


You get these new advantages, plus com- 
plete safety, guaranteed return, and pro- 
tection against loss or theft when you save 
with Bonds. And there’s no easier way to 
save. You can buy Bonds automatically 
through the Payroll Savings Plan at work, 
or from any bank. Plan to start saving with 
U.S. Savings Bonds—they’re the best ever. 


YOU SAVE MORE THAN MONEY 
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Friday, May 27 through Monday, May 30 
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ALL SPORTS FESTIVAL WEEKEND 
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NINTH ANNUAL 
CHAMBER MUSIC and BALLET FESTIVAL 
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and Assisting Artistt—and the Andre Eglevsky Ballet 
with Melissa Hayden. 
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~— TAMIMENT JAZZ FESTIVAL 
FRIDAY — JUNE 24 — SUNDAY — JUNE 26 


a Featuring: Dave Brubeck Quartet * * * Paul Desmond * * 
MELISSA HAYDEN Carmen McRae and trio * * * Minns and James, jazz da er 


Tamiment-in-the-Poconos is an American-plan summer resort ; 
the perimeter of a mile-long spring-fed lake. Rates include 


thing—no extra charge for Festival programs. 
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